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News from Venezuela. At 
and Mrs. 


From Once-In-A-While 
the time this article was written, Mr. 
Russell were serving with the Venezuela Mis- 
sion of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
Now in Hobart, Oklahoma, Mr. Russell is pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church. 
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acob’s Venezuelan Well 


HH you ever stopped to think what 
a wonderful blessing is water? When 
it comes from faucets, most of us don’t. 
But as missionaries at the Ocumare rural 
project in Venezuela, we came to realize 
its importance. For almost two years we 
had to haul water for household use 
from a river a mile away. Still, it really 
didn’t seem such a chore when we 
stopped to think that our neighbors had 
no cars in which to transport theirs. 

Several years before, the administra- 
tion of Mendoza Colony had drilled a 
well and installed a motor pump to sup- 
ply water to the large community tanks 
on top of the hill. The women would go 
there and get water, then carry it away 
gracefully on their heads in large pots 
and five-gallon cans. Older girls used gal- 
lon cans, and the little girls, accompany- 
ing their mothers and older sisters, used 
discarded tomato-cans or pop bottles. 
Thus each contributed her share to the 
family’s supply of water for washing, 
cooking, and drinking. 

At first, when the well was new, it 
had a slightly salty flavor, and many 
preferred to go to the river, a mile away, 
or to the irrigation canal. Dead animals 
floating in the water, the sewage of the 
next town up river, and the flotsam were 
of little importance to most of them, for 
they had always obtained water from 
similar sources and what they could not 
see after the water had stood overnight 
did not bother them. However, as the 
well was pumped day after day, it lost 
its saltiness, and the people began to use 
the water. The doctors of the Public 
Health Service could chart a decline in 


digestive and intestinal diseases in ratio 
to the number of people using water 
only from the well. 

Two years ago the administration be- 
gan to turn part of its responsibility over 
to the colonists. Among other things was 
the operation and maintenance of the 
community well. Within a matter of 
three or four months the pump had been 
ruined, a part of it fell into the well, 
and the motor had been burned out be- 
yond repair. The well filled with sand, 
and the people began to trek back to 
the river and to the canal. The health 
picture was reversed. 

One day we were going along the 
road to Caracas and were amazed to 
see a well-drilling rig in the middle of 
a sugar-cane field. We stopped and 
talked with the crew, who informed us 
that the Ministry of Agriculture was 
making the machine available and that 
application could be made in Caracas. 
We went there and were told that any 
rancher could drill a well for household 
use, irrigation, and livestock. The gov- 
ernment would bear the cost of ma- 
chinery and the salaries of the crew of 
four, while the individual would buy 
the casing pipe, the gas, oil, and grease, 
and would pay the per diem of the crew. 
We rushed a message to the Board of 
Foreign Missions and were granted 
enough money from Community Service 
Funds to drill a well. 

Before long two trucks with their 
equipment rolled up to Quinta Felici- 
dad, and soon the tall tower was being 
raised above the orange grove. The 
crew that came to us had drilled three 


wells up the valley from us, and all 
three had been dry. But they drilled to 
the depth of 130 feet and, when finally 
they began to “percolate” the water out 
with an air compressor, we found we 
had a source of 1,000 gallons of water 
an hour, and that after several wee's of 
dry weather. It tasted of oil from the 
pipe and of paint from the joints, and 
it was cloudy with the clay of the sub- 
soil—but it was wet, and it was sweet. 

Now, with a jet pump installed and 
a small gasoline motor from a disman- 
tled motor scooter, water could be 
pumped by the hour. We connected a 
hose to the pump, and the children of 
the neighborhood came to play in the 
water. Some came in old dresses, some 
in old trousers, and some of the smaller 
ones just came, period. When the mo- 
tor would start (the muffler was off), 
they came running and squealing, shuck- 
ing clothes on the bushes as they came. 
The “old swimmin’ hole” never had a 
happier, friskier bunch of little tykes, 
nor did such a mob of clean children 
ever leave a creek or pasture pond. Some 
of them brought a scrap of laundry soap, 
others scrubbed themselves with the 
clean sand from underfoot. 


The name of “Jacob’s Well” was cho- 
sen for the project. The people are be- 
ginning to come to the mission more 
and more for water, as they have always 
come for medical care, and as a few 
have come seeking the Living Water 
offered in the name of Jesus Christ. 

—PAauL AND BopineE Russell 
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SOUNDING BOARD 





‘When Tension 

Grips a Town’ 

« May I congratulate you on the edi- 

torial alertness that caused you to visit 

Milford and to write such an article, 

“When Tension Grips a Town” [Pres- 

BYTERIAN Lire, October 30, 1954]. 
Articles like this . . . give salt to your 

magazine. ... —Ross BLAKE 


Minister, Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
Albany, New York 


« The vicious, childish, prejudiced at- 
tack you delivered against the substan- 
tial citizens of Milford, Delaware, and 
against their protective organization, 
The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of White People, is unwar- 
ranted and unchristian. . . . 
—GeorcE C. KENNEDY, JR. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


« The article “When Tension Grips a 
Town” dealing with the controversy 
over segregation in the schools in Mil- 
ford, Delaware, is wonderful. I think 
that you dealt with the problem sympa- 
thetically and yet objectively. I detected 
no trace of bitterness toward any one. 
I think the article will greatly help 
America meet the problem of imple- 
menting the Supreme Court decision on 
integration. This seems to me to be one 
of the best pieces of work you've ever 
done. Thank you. —Joun H. Hatt 


Minister, Forest Presbyterian Church 
Lyons Falls, New York 


World Council Windows 


« My attention has just been called to 
an error on page 36 of the October 16th 
issue of PRESBYTERIAN LiFE in which 
the statement appeared that “Syracuse’s 
Eastwood Baptist Church last month be- 
came probably the first church anywhere 
in the world to use the World Council 
symbol . . . in a stained-glass window.” 
There are several churches in this 
country now which have [such] win- 
dows . . . I think especially of Plym- 
outh Congregational Church in Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, which installed a 
rose window in October, 1949, which 
uses the seal of the World Council as 
the center part of the window. 
—ELEANOoR KENT BROWNE 
The United States Conference for the World 
Council of Churches, New York, New York 


OBJECT TO PARAGRAPH PAGE 36 
[P.L., Oct. 16] ABOUT WORLD 
COUNCIL SYMBOL. FAIR OAKS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OAK 
PARK DEDICATED WINDOW OC- 
TOBER 1951. WANT A PICTURE? 
—JACK McCRACKEN 

ELDER, FAIR OAKS CHURCH 
OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 


December 11, 1954 


Objection sustained. Herewith photo- 
graph of detail from the stained-glass 
window of Fair Oaks Church. 

—THE EDITORS 
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« ... The Verdel Church of the 
Larger Parish of Ni-Ve-Do does not have 
stained-glass windows, but a simulated 
one was made by the junior-high class 
in vacation church school. . . . This 
window using the World Council of 
Churches symbol will later on be flanked 
on both sides with the symbols of the 
National Council of Churches and that 
of our Presbyterian Church. . . . 
—JosEpH WALSTAD 


Pastor, The Larger Parish of Ni-Ve-Do 
Niobrara, Nebraska 
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Memo to Readers Re Utah 
« Correspondence received since the 
publication of “Yes, There Are Presby- 
terians in Utah” leads me to the painful, 
but inescapable, conclusion that I erred 
in reporting as factual certain informa- 
tion concerning the public school system 
of the State of Utah. I stated that “. . . 
to this day, there is no high school ex- 
cept in Salt Lake City which can get its 
graduates into good colleges outside 
Utah.” 

Good people who have written this 
office have made it abundantly clear 
that I was wrong. I take this opportunity, 
therefore, to record that I was wrong 
and to ask the forgiveness of all whom 
I have offended by my error. 

Unhappily for me (especially since 
I do not play in the PresByTERIAN LIFE 
backfield, and rarely get my hands on 
the editorial ball), it appears that I fum- 
bled, not once but thrice, in the Utah 


article. Of the additional two fumbles, 
one concerns me somewhat, and the 
other more than somewhat. 

Correspondents have noted that the 
article ignored the splendid work going 
forward among Presbyterians in Salt 
Lake City and Ogden, the sites of our 
largest churches. Moreover, I dealt not 
at all with Westminster College, in 
which Utah folks have fully justified 
pride. These omissions can be rectified, 
since there will in the future be oppor- 
tunities for PResBYTERIAN LIFE to deal 
with Utah Presbyterianism, just as there 
will in the years to come be opportuni- 
ties to report on the many Presbyterian 
enterprises over the world which have 
not yet been shared with the magazine’s 
readers. 

Of much greater concern is the state- 
ment made by some writers of letters 
that the PrespyTentan Lire article tres- 
passed in the area of relationships be- 
tween good neighbors in Utah. It is 
reported that my comments on_ the 
inflexibility of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints carried with them 
the suggestion that the Mormons and 
the Presbyterians are not living in peace 
and charity one with the other. 

I suspect that my unrestrained ad- 
miration for the way in which Utah 
Presbyterians are facing the tensions 
which always confront a religious mi- 
nority caused me to fall into the trap of 
overstating the tensions themselves. I 
am comforted by the evident charity of 
the people who have written, and I am 
convinced that they are the kind of 
people who will, in spite of anything I 
wrote, dwell in peace with their neigh- 
bors--of whatever creed. 

Let it be recorded that this reporter 
was wrong, had the distressing experi- 
ence of learning he was wrong, and 
even had the more distressing experi- 
ence of feeling he had to say publicly 
that he was wrong. 

—Rosert H. HEINZE 


Aid Requested in Gathering 
Presbyterian Historical 
Material 
« The Presbyterian Historical Society 
(Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania) is gathering as much 
source material as possible regarding the 
work of the Presbyterian Church and 
Presbyterians in past years. It would 
especially like to receive letters, dairies, 
journals, memoirs of men who served 
under the Board of Publication and Sab- 
bath School Missions as colporteurs and 
Sabbath school missionaries. The Society 
would like to receive any such materials 
from children or grandchildren and 
other descendants of Sabbath school 
missionaries. 
—CHARLES A, ANDERSON 
Manager, Presbytcrian Historical Society 
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MEDITATIONS 


By Lawrence MacColl Horton 





Great Expectations 


And, behold, there was a man in Jeru- 
salem, whose name was Simeon; and the 
same man was just and devout, waiting 
for the consolation of Israel . . . . And 
there was one Anna, ...and she... 
spake of him to all them that looked for 
redemption in Israel. (Luke 2:25, 36, 38) 


C HRISTMAS is a season of great expec- 
tations. We look forward to it for 
many weeks as cards are bought and 
sent, presents selected and wrapped, 
decorations dreamed up and executed, 
and all sorts of plans made for the home, 
church, and school. We come to Christ- 
mas Eve almost standing on tiptoe, and 
that is as it should be. The weeks before 
Christmas are known as Advent, the 
time in which we prepare ourselves for 
the great event of Christmas Day. 

This note of expectation, which per- 
haps reaches its climax for us when 
the midnight chimes of the church usher 
in Christmas Day, is found in the Gos- 
pel of Luke. When the child Jesus was 
taken to Jerusalem by his parents to be 
presented to the Lord, Simeon took him 
in his arms and blessed him. Simeon is 
described as a man who was “waiting 
for the consolation of Israel” (Luke 
2:25). That means that he was one of 
the truly faithful who were waiting and 
watching for the coming of the Messiah. 
Some of the other translations of the 
Bible give more vividly the eager sense 
of expectation in which Simeon lived— 
“living in expectation of the comforting 
of Israel” (The New Testament, by 
Edgar J. Goodspeed); “living in expec- 
tation of the ‘salvation of Israel’” (The 
Gospels Translated into Modern Eng- 
lish, by J. B. Phillips). 

Also present was a prophetess, Anna, 
who “spake of Him to all them that 
looked for redemption in Jerusalem” 
(Luke 2:38). Again, the Phillips transla- 
tion sharpens up the phrasing, “spoke 
about Jesus to all those in Jerusalem 
who were expecting redemption.” Both 
Simeon and Anna were among those 
waiting on spiritual tiptoe for the ful- 
fillment of the great Messianic hope. 
Others may have given lip service to 
this age-long dream, but Simeon and 
Anna lived as if it were about to be true. 

It is a great thing to live in expecta- 
tion and to have great expectations. The 
Psalmist used the likeness of those 
who, in the darkest hours just before 


the dawn, strain their eyes to see the 
first rays of the sun. “My soul waiteth 
for the Lord more than they that watch 
for the morning!” (Psalm 130:6). I well 
recall the excitement of getting up while 
it was still pitch black to be ready to see 
the sunrise over the rim of the Grand 
Canyon. So it is with any great expec- 
tations of good. 

Some people live facing the sunset. 
It may be beautiful for a while, but the 
light becomes less and less, and soon it 
is gone. How much more exciting to live 
facing the sunrise. Then the light grows 
stronger and stronger, and one can see 
more and more. Beauty that wasn’t there 
at first soon becomes visible, and all the 
world is bathed in a warm and lovely 
light. There is a certain resignation to 
the sunset, but a great expectation to 
the sunrise. We may say farewell to a 
sunset, but we welcome a dawn. Simeon 
and Anna were eagerly waiting for the 
“dayspring from on high” (Luke 1:78) 
to visit them. They were living in ex- 
pectation of its heavenly light. 

The future belongs to those who live 
in expectation that something is going 
to happen. As Jesus said, it is those 
who ask who get an answer; it is those 
who seek who will find; and it is those 
who knock who will discover that some 
door wil] be opened. If you are looking 
for beauty, you will find it. If you are 
expecting good, you will discover it. If 
you are on tiptoe for the Messiah, he 
will come. If you are in anticipation of 
Christmas, you will know it to be a 
wonderful time—God’s chosen day for 
the coming of his Son into the world. 
Those who expect the worst find it. Those 
who expect the best find that, too. 

Simeon and Anna recognized in the 
tiny baby in the temple that God had 
done something wonderful for men, 
that his age-long promise had been ful- 
filled, that never again could the world 
be the same. They were living in expec- 
tation, and they knew when their ex- 
pectations were fulfilled. The Holy 
Spirit showed them that God in his own 
way, in an infant, had entered the world 
of men. Many could not see this, and 
many could not understand. But here 
at least were a few who, living in ex- 
pectation, recognized when the fulfill- 
ment had taken place, when “the full- 
ness of time was come” (Galatians 4:4). 
To all those who live in expectation, 
most surely and most clearly comes. 
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SHOP TALK 





THE COVER is a scene from the 
tenth annual Christmas pageant 
presented by Green Ridge Presby- 
terian Church, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania (Christmas Comes to Life). 
Susan Weinschenck as Mary and 
Ellen Houree Francis as a cherub 
are illuminated by the light, em- 
anating from the manger. The 
cherub’s halo made from copper 
screening typifies the ingenuity with 
which church members made cos- 
tumes and creche. 


The Christmas issue will bring 
two long articles which will be ap- 
propriate family reading for the 
great Christian festival. “The Chris- 
tian Answer to Life’s Urgent Prob- 
lems” sums up the essence of our 
faith in replies to ten basic ques- 
tions every human being must con- 
sider and answer for himself in 
some way: 

Who am IP 

Who is God? 

Who is Jesus Christ? 

What is Life for? 

What is Sin? 

What is Salvation? 

What Comes After Death? 

What is the Bible? 

What is the Church? 

What is Goodness? 

Specifically about Christmas will 
be “Beyond Bethlehem,” an appre- 
ciation of what the birth in a little 
Palestinian town has meant for all 
who have lived in its light, and its 
still-unfolding meaning for the fu- 
ture. It was written by Dr. Howard 
Lowry, Presbyterian layman and 
president of the College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio. 





This is a picture of a little boy 
enjoying as many Christmas pres- 
ents at one time as he can. His 
story, “My Goodest Christmas,” will 
be told in text and pictures in the 
December 25 issue. 


Decemper 11, 1954 
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Human Rights—More than a Declaration 





By Clifford Earle 


HE Universal Declaration of Human Rights was adopted 

by the General Assembly of the United Nations on 
December 10, 1948—only six years ago. The Declaration 
is regarded by many as the outstanding achievement to 
date of the United Nations. Our own Presbyterian General 
Assembly said last May: “We commend to our fellow Chris- 
tians the Declaration of Human Rights as representing 
a legitimate and hopeful statement of freedoms and rights 
to which all men are entitled.” 


What the Declaration Is 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights is “a common 
standard of achievernent for all peoples and all nations.” 
The Declaration was approved in the hope “that every 
individual and every organ of society . . . shall strive by 
teaching and education to promote respect for these rights 
and freedoms, and by progressive measures, national and 
international, to secure their universal and effective recog- 
nition and observance” among all peoples of the world. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights has a status 
on an international scale similar to that of the Declaration 
of Independence in American affairs. 


What the Declaration Is Not 

It is important for us to understand that the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights is not a part of international 
law. It is not a treaty and cannot be enforced. It is offered 
to the nations as a standard and a challenge. Its influence 
is but moral and humanitarian. 

It is appropriate here to observe that the Universal 
Declaration is being used increasingly as a source of law. 
It has had a marked influence on the new constitutions 
of ten nations. 

In addition, its influence has been reflected in legislation 
in Canada and Germany and in projected legislation in the 
United Kingdom, It has been cited in various opinions and 
judgments in the International Court of Justice as well as 
in the courts of Austria, Belgium, the Netherlands, and the 
Philippines. It has served as a model in drafting such in- 
ternational agreements as the European Convention for the 
Protection of Human Rights, human rights provisions of 
the Somaliland Agreement, the Statute of the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union, and it is explicitly mentioned in the 
preamble to the Japanese Peace Treaty. 


What the Declaration Contains 

In thirty articles the Universal Declaration sets forth 
various political, economic, social, and personal rights 
which belong to all members of the human family. The 
Declaration affirms that “all human beings are born free 
and equal in dignity and rights.” It deals with all of the 
rights guaranteed in our own Bill of Rights, such as freedom 
of religion, speech, opinions, assembly, trial by jury, and 
protection against cruel and inhuman punishment. In addi- 
tion, the Declaration defines the right to an education, the 
right to work, the right to own property, and the right to 
have access to the cultural resources of the community. 


From Declaration to Covenants 

When the Universal Declaration of Human Rights was 
approved in 1948, the U.N. General Assembly directed its 
Commission on Human Rights to proceed with the creation 
of a covenant or covenants which would make possible 
the implementation of the rights delineated in the Declara- 
tion through international agreements. 

Last spring the Commission completed its work and 
presented to the General Assembly two covenants—one 
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dealing with economic, social, and cultural rights, and the 
other dealing with civil and political rights. These two 
covenants, each of which contains some sixty or seventy 
articles, are now under discussion in the Social Committee 
of the ninth session of the U.N. General Assembly in New 
York. The timetable calls for full discussion of the cov- 
enants in the Social Committee this fall and for their con- 
sideration by the General Assembly itself in 1955. 

It is possible that the General Assembly may decide to 
remove from the present covenants some of the articles 
which already seem to be major stumbling-blocks to ap- 
proval and to present these articles in one or more separate 
instruments. It may be two or three years before the 
covenants are offered to the nations for ratification as treaties, 


United States Proposals 

Early in 1953 the American representatives in the 
United Nations announced that the United States would 
not sign any U.N. conventions dealing with human rights. 
This represented a complete shift from the position taken 
by our government under the previous administration. The 
United States representatives, however, are continuing to 
take part in the discussions on the human rights covenants 
and are urging certain amendments which seem to be 
wisely conceived. 

In the meanwhile, the United States representatives are 
pressing for a new action program based upon the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. The action program has three 
parts. 

The first part proposes annual reports from the member 
nations of the U.N. on developments in the field of human 
rights. If the Human Rights Commission is to undertake 
any important activities in promoting the Universal Dec- 
laration, it must have adequate information. It requires at 
least an annual review of the major developments, the 
principal achievements, and the general progress which is 
being made in all parts of the world for attaining the goals 
set forth in the Universal Declaration. This implies an 
examination by each member government of its own short- 
comings and of its own progress toward remedies. 

The second part of the action program proposes that the 
Human Rights Commission initiate a series of studies of 
specific aspects of human rights on a world-wide basis. The 
suggestion is that the Commission should pay special atten- 
tion to one specific subject in the field of human rights 
each year and endeavor to discover just how well the world 
is observing and respecting that particular right. 

The third part of the action program proposes advisory 
services in the field of human rights, a kind of technical 
assistance for the advancement of human rights in the less 
privileged parts of the world. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly last May said: “We 
affirm support of the proposal to encourage national govern- 
ments to undertake measures effectively to implement the 
Declaration.” 


For Personal Study, Too 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights is a standard 
not only for nations but for individuals as well. We warmly 
commend the Declaration as a subject of careful reading 
and meditation by individuals and groups throughout the 


Church. 


(Copies of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights can 
he secured from the Denartment of Social Education and 
Action, 830 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Penn- 
sylvania.) 
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Eugene Carson Blake, former pastor of one of the 


nation’s largest congregations, adds to his respon- 


sibilities as General Assembly Stated 


World Council leader, the role of President of the 


National Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


By Henry L. McCorkle 


ist week forty-eight-year-old Eugene 
Carson Blake became the first Pres- 
byterian elected to U.S. Protestant- 
ism’s most responsible job—presi- 
dent of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ. 

The National Council was formally 
created at Cleveland, Ohio, four years 
ago. Tall, broad-shouldered, deep-voiced 
Gene Blake was there as a speaker. Al- 
though he was then pastor of the Pasa- 
dena Presbyterian Church (member- 
ship, 4,000 plus), most of America’s 
church leaders saw and heard him for 
the first time. And while his words were 
solid, appropriate, and even a bit pro- 
phetic (all Blake addresses are at least 
that), it’s certain that no one in the 
Cleveland Auditorium expected him to 
be making a presidential address in 
1954. Gene Blake didn’t, for one. But he 
had no idea then of his swift transition 
from the pastorate to positions of na- 
tional and international responsibility. 

As president of the National Council 
of Churches, Dr. Blake heads a coopera- 
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tive movement of thirty Protestant and 
Orthodox churches with more than 
35,000,000 members. In this capacity 
he is now on a month-long trip to the 
Far East, visiting men in military service. 

Dr. Blake’s duties as Council president 
will keep him busy in New York at least 
one day a week. He will spend most of 
the remaining time as the Stated Clerk of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A., a job he has held 
since 1951. 

As Stated Clerk, Gene Blake is the 
executive officer of the nation’s fourth 
largest Protestant Church. In brief, he 
makes arrangements for the General 
Assembly's annual meetings; is respon- 
sible for the editing and printing of the 
Church's records, laws, and pronounce- 
ments; interprets the Constitution and 
laws; and represents the General Assem- 
bly as committee member, speaker, dele- 
gate, or consultant, as the occasion may 
require. 

At the Evanston Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, Dr. Blake 


last May. Dr. Blake, at speaker’s stand, clears up point of 
Dr. 


Barraclough, takes shorthand notes. 


served as chairman of the Council's 
finance committee. He was elected a 
member of the Council’s interim gov- 
erning body, the ninety-member Central 
Committee. At the Central Committee 
meeting after Evanston, he was one of 
twelve elected to the Council Executive 
Committee—a job of high honor and im- 
portance. 

And to top off all these activities, he 
has been a national television personal- 
ity for the past year, going into millions 
of homes as the M.C. and moderator of 
NBC’s Sunday show, Frontiers of Faith, 
now being shown on ninety-five stations 
coast-to-coast. 

As a leader of churches, executive of 
a church, and TV performer, Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake of Philadelphia (where he 
lives and works) and New Canaan, 
Connecticut (his vacation retreat) stands 
on the edge of a tremendous new career. 
Seldom if ever before in the United 
States has a minister been given so many 
responsibilities at so tender an ecclesi- 
astical age. But seldom before has such 
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a comparatively young man been so well 
qualified. 

Eugene Carson (that’s his mother’s 
maiden name) Blake was the youngest 
member of the Orville Blake family, 
which was living in St. Louis, Missouri, 
when Gene was born. Mr. Blake was a 
steel company salesman. The family was 
devoutly Presbyterian and quietly con- 
servative. Mr. Blake was an elder in 
St. Louis’s West Presbyterian Church, 

nd Mrs. Blake worked actively for the 
missionary society. 

Gene was a skinny boy until he 
reached his teens. He nearly died from 
pneumonia when he was two. The other 
children in the neighborhood called him 
“Spider” because he was so angular. He 
was born with some tissue missing from 
his right ear, and, as a result, the ear 
sticks out. Gene never has paid much at- 
tention to this fact. 


Religious life for Gene and his older 
brother, Howard, began early. Gene 
Blake remembers being one of the “Five 
Friday Faithful Fruitful Friends,” a 
small group which met many Fridays in 
1916 and 1917 for Bible instruction. He 
and Howard—today a Moral Rearma- 
ment executive living in Chestnut Hill, 
Pennsylvania—l_ecame juvenile experts 
on the Bible at these sessions. Summers 
were spent at Christian conference cen- 
ters like Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, and 
Stony Brook, Long Island. It was at 
Stony Brook that Gene met his future 
wife, Miss Valina Gillespie, daughter of 
a Stamford, Connecticut, family. 

Mr. Blake’s job carried the family to 
many homes and many schools. In 1917, 
the Blakes moved to Washington, D.C.; 
in 1918, to Bronxville, New York: in 
1919-21, to Winnetka, Illinois, near Chi- 
cago; and in 1°21, to Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 

After a counle of vears at New Trier 
High School near Winnetka, Gene Blake 
moved east to follow his brother at the 
Lawrenceville School. 


One of Gene Blake’s teachers at Law- 
renceville was Thornton Wilder. Dr. 
Blake says, “Wilder was trying to see 
what made people tick . . . he stimulated 
my interest in things intellectual.” Gene 
cid well at the New Jersey preparatory 
school, playing football and_ baseball 
(until he broke his collar bone), but he 
ran second scholastically to his brother. 

Gene entered Princeton University in 
1924. The fast-growing voung Mis- 
sourian (he was gaining ten pounds a 
vear then and was close to six feet), 
went out for freshman football but was 
unceremoniously cut from the yearling 
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Clear of eye and steady of chin, Gene 
Blake poses for Princeton frosh photo. 


squad because he was too slow afoot. 

This was a distressing shock to the 
Lawrenceville letter winner. But he 
showed the strong competitive spirit he 
has always had by demonstrating to the 
intramural football coach that he should 
be returned to the freshman squad. He 
won his numerals. He also played varsity 
guard for three seasons. winning his 
letter and the coveted Poe Cup for 
sportsmanship and a “good moral char- 
acter .. .” in his senior year. 

One of the most important influences 
on Gene Blake’s life was the teaching 
of a young assistant professor of philoso- 
phy, Theodore Green. Some philosophy 
professors have been known to sidetrack 
earnest young Christians, but Dr. Green 
kept Gene on the route. 

Professor Green had been a mission- 
ary teacher in Lahore, India (now Pak- 
istan). He persuaded Gene Blake to 
accept a three-vear short term as a mis- 
sionary in Forman Christian College. 
After graduation from Princeton in 1928, 
Gene sailed for India under the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions. 

At Lahore, Gene taught English and 
stayed with Dr. and Mrs. Edmund 
Lucas. Since distances in and around the 
city were long, a bicycle was a necessity 
for the short-termer. But Gene had other 
ideas. He bought a second-hand motor- 
cycle, despite the fact that he had never 
driven one before. 

Dr. Lucas tells the rest of the story: 
“The result was an accident. In order 
to avoid a tonga (Indian two-wheeled 
cart), Gene swerved into a steel wire 
rope supporting a telegraph pole, and 
came home somewhat battered. Some 














Petite Valina Blake uses doormat for 
added height in front of manse at Albany, 


of his friends urged him to sell the motor 
bike, but not Gene. He wouldn't let a 
machine get the better of him, and soon 
became an expert rider.” Today Gene 
still carries a small mark on his face 
from that accident. 

Pretty, tiny Valina Gillespie moved 
permanently into Gene’s life during his 
stay in India. The two Stony Brook 
friends corresponded regularly between 
India and the United States. Then Gene 
proposed and Valina accepted. When 
the Gillespies came to Europe in the 
spring of 1929, Gene asked if the college 
would release him to get married. With 
such a romantic proposition before them, 
the college could do little but capitulate. 
Valina and Eugene Blake were married 
that September on Long Island. And 
after a short honeymoon, Gene and 
Valina went to Edinburgh, Scotland, 
where Gene began studies for the Pres- 
byterian ministry. 

After a year in Edinburgh, the Eugene 
Blakes went to Princeton Theological 
Seminary, where Gene finished his min- 
isterial studies and coached some foot- 
ball at Princeton. In their last summer 
at Princeton, the young couple took a 
student charge near Delaware Water 
Gap. Following ordination, Gene _be- 
came assistant pastor at St. Nicholas 
Collegiate Church, New York City. 


This was Gene Blake’s transition pe- 
riod. He had been encouraged in Scot- 
land to be a teacher. He had given 
serious thought to the idea of getting a 
doctorate in philosophy at Harvard. But 
he was also learning to preach and to 
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master the intricacies of the city parish. 

In 1935, he decided against the aca- 
demic life. “I thought I would probably 
be a better popularizer than a scholar, 
so I accepted a call to the pastorate.” 

The church was the First Presbyterian 
of Albany, New York, membership, some 
1.200. Gene Blake was twenty-nine. At 
Albany, Gene proved he had the ability 
to handle a large church as pastor. He 
also taught religion at Williams College, 
Williamstown, Massachusetts. And in 
1939, he was made a member of the 
Presbyterian Church’s Board of Chris- 
tian Education—his first job with national 
relationships. 

In 1940 the New York pastor was 
asked to go to California to preach. The 
Presbyterian Church of Pasadena, mem- 
bership, some 3,400, was looking for a 
new minister. Gene went, and later the 
same year, he was installed as pastor 
when he was thirty-four. 

Here, Eugene Blake met the real test 
of his so-far successful career. The Pasa- 
dena Church was not only large, but af- 
fluent and influential throughout all of 
Southern California. There were assist- 
ants to consider and a full-fledged radio 
station to keep operating. And nearby 
were thousands of college students ready 
to question his theology and philosophy. 


Gene Blake began this difficult as- 
signment with characteristic vigor and 
with the wholehearted help of his gifted 
wife. On Friday nights at Pasadena, 
Gene would read his sermon drafts to 
Mrs. Blake. She edited his manuscripts 
and helped him to dramatize points. 
Many of the sermons from this collabo- 
ration have become minor classics. 


Gene’s sermons won special favor 
with young people who used them as 
the basis for discussions. The Blakes 
have never been blessed with children, 
but they had a family of hundreds at 
Pasadena. When war came to the West 
Coast, Gene prepared to go into the 
chaplaincy but was dissuaded because 
of the amazing service job his church 
was doing. At one time, the Pasadena 
Church had 1,600 girls serving as can- 
teen hostesses under the watchful eye 
of Elder Carlile Babcock, a Marine 
first sergeant in World War I. 

During his college days, Gene Blake 
had made the decision to serve Christ 
through the Presbyterian Church. At 
Pasadena, Dr. Blake learned what serv- 
ing the whole Church really meant. As 
soon as he was received into the Pres- 
bytery of Los Angeles, he began to work 
with the Presbytery and with two Cali- 


fornians who have become his close 
friends—Dr. Glenn W. Moore, now sec- 
retary of the General Council, and Dr. 
Thomas Holden, now executive for the 
Synod of California. 

The days in Los Angeles Presbytery 
were sometimes rough, but the advo- 
cates of presbytery cooperation made 
good progress and made the presbytery 
the nation’s fastest growing. At the same 
time Pasadena Church was pushing past 
the 4,000 mark in membership. 

In the years 1939-49, Dr. Blake was 
engaged in a national project which also 
called for cooperation and determina- 
tion. This was the creation of the Pres- 
byterian Church’s now-famous “new cur- 
riculum.” 

Gene Blake was chairman of the 
committee which made the decisions 
that led to Protestantism’s most popular 
teaching materials. Crises came often, 
and the Pasadena pastor often flew all 
night from the coast to be on hand 
when they arose. 

In September, 1950, an automobile 
accident in a wild Wyoming canyon 
brought Gene Blake east again. Dr. Wil- 
liam Barrow Pugh, the Stated Clerk of 
the General Assembly, was killed. A 
special General Assembly committee 

(Continued on page 29) 








doubles as picnic train 


Pastor Blake 
conductor during special outing of Pasa- 
dena congregation in 1948. Engineer is 
Byron Nichols, son of assistant pastor. 
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Dr. Blake greets small boy in Pakistan refugee camp. In the winter of 1951-52, 
Dr. Blake and Presbyterian Men’s President David Proffitt traveled around the 
world to gather first-hand reports for One Great Hour of Sharing and to visit Ko- 
rean Presbyterian Church, Trip was Dr. Blake’s first major journey as Stated Cierk. 
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Comes to Life 


Church pageant recreates beauty of Nativity 


Text and photographs by Carl G. Karsch 


Navy trainee looking forward 
to Christmas leave recently 
asked in a letter to his home- 
town English teacher, “Is the 
quota of kings filled?” If not, he added, 
he would like to be considered. To the 
teacher, Miss Louise Howitz, the request 
didn’t seem at all peculiar. One of her 
responsibilities at the Green Ridge Pres- 
byterian Church of Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, of which she is a member, is 
directing the Christmas pageant. The 
tenth annual presentation will be given 
this year on Sunday, December 12. 
Miss Howitz begins early in the fall 
to select participants. One visit to a 
meeting of the Westminster Fellowship 
is all that’s required to recruit candi- 
dates. Even high-school football players 





are eager for parts as the shepherds. 

Miss Howitz’s fears in earlier years 
that they would consider the pageant out 
of keeping with their athletic prowess 
simply never materialized. She tries to 
preserve the presentation’s freshness by 
not casting a person in the same role 
twice. The current supply of tall boys 
or boys whose voices have deepened 
often must be the deciding factor. For 
children to fill the smaller parts, she 
finds herself continually watching the 
congregation. Every year one of the 
shepherds is chosen from the nearby 
school for the deaf, The student appreci- 
ates the opportunity to work with 
persons who hear, and the young people 
of the church are glad to make a new 
friend. 
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A few weeks before the performance 
one of Miss Howitz’s many assistants, 
Mrs. Marion M. Fenstermacher (in pho- 
tograph below), carefully inspects the 
costumes and properties stored at the 
church in large cardboard boxes. A 
gifted seamstress, Mrs. Fenstermacher 
worked from pictures and color charts 
to design the costumes. She made the 
more complicated ones herself, but 
many of the women of the church 
helped with the sewing. The ladies 
searched stores, attics—even junkyards— 
for costume materials and properties. 
They frequently had to improvise 
“props’—bright copper screening, for 
example, became haloes for angels. One 
of the men of the congregation whose 
hobby is metal-working made the crown 
for one of the kings and the elaborate 
containers for the royal gifts. 

The most unusual property is a stuffed 
white lamb, stored in a mothproof closet 
in Miss Howitz’s home and carried in 
the pageant by a shepherd boy. Since 
the presentation is part of a white gift 
service, she thought a gray lamb (the 
only one a furrier had) would be un- 
suitable. A veterinarian solved the prob- 
lem. One night when the temperature 
slid to zero a farmer called him to treat 
a white lamb which had hurt itself on a 
barbed wire fence. The lamb, too badly 
injured to be saved, has now become a 
realistic member of the cast. 

Wednesday night before the pageant, 
Miss Howitz and several men of the 
church set up the scenery in the chancel. 
They place a creche in front of a back- 
drop of large evergreens which conceals 
the organ and the choir. Two rough logs 
support a roof of plywood draped with 
hay. The manger is also simply con- 
structed. Inside it a light illuminates 
Mary’s face and symbolizes the Christ 
Child. A cluster of store window display 
bulbs, in various colors, lights the rest 
of the creche. After the dress rehearsal 
Friday night, the “stage hands” dis- 
mantle the creche to make way for the 
Sunday morning worship service. The 
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task of reconstruction begins soon after 
this service closes. 

Until about fifteen minutes before the 
pageant begins, the atmosphere of the 
dressing rooms in the church basement 
is as high pitched as that of a Broadway 
theater on opening night. Then the 
cast, the director, and everyone who 
has part in the production meet in an- 
other room for a few minutes of prayer 
led by Green Ridge’s pastor, the Rever- 
end Brewer L. Burnett. From that point 
the pageant becomes a worship service 
as well as a dramatic effort. 
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The narrative, while relating the 
essentials of the Christmas story, builds 
toward the climax of the evening, the 
white gift service. Three persons who 
had previously refused to bring gifts to 
the Christ Child return with them to the 
manger after seeing the Wise Men and 
a shepherd boy leave their presents. The 
shepherd boy who gave his white lamb 
walks to the rear of the church to lead 
a child with a gift wrapped in white 
paper to the manger. Children in the 
congregation, then the adults, leave their 
pews to place packages or envelopes 
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of money in baskets before the creche. 

The board of deacons uses the food- 
stuffs and money to provide Christmas 
baskets for some of Scranton’s needy 
families. At last year’s service, the 
deacons received a thousand dollars 
worth of food and funds. 

Frequently the deacons keep in close 


touch with their “Christmas families’ 
and help them find jobs, obtain medical 
attention and counseling services. Thus 
the spirit of Christmas generated by the 
pageant is kept alive throughout the 
year. 
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Is the seeming lack of fear of the Bomb due to ignorance 


or faith? Does the possibility of atomic war make any fun- 








RUSSIA TESTS CITY - KILLING 
BOMB was the headline on Philadel- 
phia’s tabloid a few weeks ago. But 
among the millions who passed the 
newsstands, there was no visible sign 
that anyone noticed or cared. A few 
days later a city-wide air-raid drill was 
a fiasco. Most traffic ignored the order 
to halt until the all-clear sounded. 

In the aftermath of the lurid glare 
over Hiroshima in 1945, it seemed to 
many that nuclear fission was the most 
important event in human affairs since 
the coming of Christ. Indeed, some 
thought literally in those terms, sug- 
gesting that it would be appropriate to 
begin a new calendar system, with 1945 
renamed Year of the Atom One. Physi- 
cist Harold Urey wrote in a popular 
magazine an article entitled “I Am a 
Frightened Man” and many followed 
suit, leaving an over-all impression that 
fear of the Bomb would become (per- 
haps ought to become) everyone’s mas- 
ter passion. Albert Einstein remarked 
that World War IV would be fought with 
clubs, and journalists improved on the 
theme, hinting that a future super- 
bomb might split the earth or destroy all 
human life. A minor motif in all this 
reaction was optimistic: Uranium 235 
would soon take over the world’s 
work, leaving humankind with a long- 
dreamed-of life of leisure. 

Now, in Year of the Atom Nine— 
which, praise be, is called 1954, Year of 
Our Lord—most of us still get up in the 
morning to go to work, and although 
the bombs made possible by nuclear 
fission are many times more potent than 
the primitive models dropped on Naga- 
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damental difference in the way people think and live? 


By James W. Hoffman 


Photographs by Carl G. Karsch 


saki and Hiroshima, the tangible effect 
on the lives of ordinary people is very 
hard to assess. 

To get a sampling of the way people 
feel about the Bomb, PrespyTERIAN 
Lire editors made an informal survey 
in their own back yard—Philadelphia, 
the nation’s third city and hub of the 
mammoth industrial complex filling the 
Delaware Valley from Trenton, New 
Jersey, to Wilmington, Delaware. How 
do people feel, we wanted to learn, 
about living in an area which is sure 
to be high on any potential enemy’s 
list of prime targets in the U.S.A.? 

We found that people are well-in- 
formed about the H-bomb’s potential. 
Everyone we talked to knew full well 
that a single bomb released over Inde- 
pendence Hall would annihilate Phila- 
delphia and Camden, New Jersey, and 
spread death and destruction deep into 
surrounding counties where a million- 
and-a-half suburbanites live. 

“Do you worry about it?” we asked. 
And we came to the end of our survey 
without finding anyone who admitted to 
losing a moment’s sleep over the Bomb. 

This lack of at least conscious con- 
cern seemed borne out by answers to 
other questions: “If you could afford it, 
would you move your family to an area 
well away from H-bomb targets?” “Have 
you thought of looking for a job in a 
rural area?” “Has the threat of atomic 
war altered your manner of living?” We 
got solid strings of “no’s” to all of these 
except the last, when two people re- 
garded their volunteering for Civil De- 
fense an alteration. 

More evidence that people are unper- 


turbed came from an industrialist who 
saw no indications that employees were 
reluctant to accept jobs in a prime-target 
area. And the manager of two large mid- 
city apartment buildings said that none 
of his tenants ever showed any anxiety 
about living in the heart of a metropolis; 
as many of them are retired couples, 
and rents go as high as $240 a month, 
none of these people are living down- 
town by necessity. “People in mid-city 
are more afraid of thugs on the streets 
than of bombs in the air,” he said. 

Two university students said they 
knew of no one who is choosing his 
occupation or future location with a 
view to keeping clear of target cities. 

An insurance man said no one to his 
knowledge had used the Bomb as a 
reason for buying either less insurance 
or more. 

Some reasons for the lack of anxiety 
emerged. We asked people whether they 
rated an H-bomb war inevitable, prob- 
able, or unlikely. Sixty-six per cent chose 
“unlikely,” a number of them pointing 
out that they considered a third world 
war a lively possibility, but the use of 
atomic weapons in such a war highly 
problematical. Several people cited the 
case of poison gas, highly developed and 
sensationally publicized before World 
War II, but not used in that conflict. 
Others believed major combatants in a 
future war would be withheld by public 
opinion from using the atomic bombs. 
“Think of the black eye Hiroshima gave 
us,” one man said. “The first nation to 
drop an H-bomb would be hated by the 
whole world, and both we and the Rus- 
sians know it.” Another man felt that 
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Restaurant owner Edward Horahan 
thinks H-war is “probable,” but doesn’t 
worry about it. “Most people, including 
me, have a tendency to push unpleasant 


. . 7° 
things out of mind as long as they can. 


IN THE TARGET 
FOR TOMORROW 


H-bombing would be self-defeating be- 
cause the victor’s spoils would be worth- 
less rubble. He had seen Hiroshima at 
the close of the war, still remembered 
the “gutted buildings and twisted loco- 
motives. If Philadelphia looked like that, 
the Russians wouldn't want it.” 

At the outset of the “atomic age,” dis- 
persal of large cities was on many 
people’s lips. But since then Philadel- 
phia and other large agglomerations of 
people have grown still larger. This is 
not because industry has its head in the 
sand, said DeWitt Clement of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce. “You 
can't build a city on a wheat field,” he 
pointed out. “Every major city is located 
on navigable water, needs good rail 
transportation and a labor supply.” Hog- 
wild dispersal would wreck our econ- 
omy, not save it. But industries are 
scattering plants in many cities rather 
than concentrating in one. 

Agreeing with Clement was Frank R. 
Markley, vice-president in charge of 
marketing for Sun Oil Company. “Not 
many old plants have been moved, but 
more new ones are being built in un- 
congested areas than most people re- 
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sill 


Physician Katherine Cuthbert, an Epis- 
copalian, believes churches should in- 
still courage. “Fear becomes hysteria, 
which causes all kinds of bodily and 
mental ills even if war never comes.” 


alize,” he said, but added that fear of 
atomic war is only one of the factors 
impelling this change. As a specific pre- 
caution against war-destruction, many 
firms are microfilming important records. 

Scientists who know the H-bomb’s 
capabilities insist that a war fought with 
this weapon would plunge the surviving 
remnant of humanity into a new Dark 
Ages. Would a civilized, gadget-addicted 
person care to survive in such a world? 
All but one man answered this question 
with “yes.” Most believed their desire 
to survive was based on the simple in- 
stinct for self-preservation, but a few 
were moved by a desire to contribute to 
rebuilding civilization. “I'd think it 
would be wonderfully exciting,” one 
woman said. “It would be like starting 
from scratch, and maybe we could 
avoid some of the mistakes made in the 
past.” 

The lone dissenter felt that others 
hadn’t given enough thought to what 
life for survivors would be like. “It 
would be nothing but discomfort, dan- 
ger, and disease—I don’t think many of 
us could adjust.” 

One man was willing to survive, pro- 
vided his family and friends were also 
spared. “If I were in Los Angeles and an 
H-bomb over Philadelphia wiped out 
everyone I care about, I'd just as soon go 
along with them to the Place where 





Policeman Norman Parr, a Methodist, be- 
lieves the churches ought to preach 
peace more, do all they can to prevent 
war. “I was at Guam in the last war, and, 
believe me, I never want to see another.” 


everything is beautiful and glorious and 
friends never have to part.” 

Everyone with whom we talked be- 
lieved in life after death, and some said 
this conviction made atom-war easier to 
contemplate. “For a Christian,” one man 
said, “it doesn’t matter so much when 
he goes as what shape his soul is in.” 
One felt that the threat of annihilation 
from the sky made some people think 
about death earlier in life than they 
otherwise might. But most people dis- 
agreed: As one put it, “Next time I walk 
across Broad Street, I might be killed by 
a taxi—I believe most people think of 
the H-bomb in much the same way.” 

“Reading about the Bomb woke up 
my conscience,” one man said, “and 
made me a better Catholic. Whatever 
happens when we die, I think God's go- 
ing to want to know more about us than 
whether we went to church every week.” 

A Philadelphia Quaker agreed. “My 
ideas on the future life aren't very con- 
crete, but I have a persistent feeling that 
what we do in this world will have a 
lot to do with it. On the Bomb, I think 
a lot of people duck responsibility by 
saying it’s simply a matter whether a 
bomb lands on my head or not. I feel 
it’s up to us to think hard about re- 
ducing the chances of war and what 
well do if it comes anyway.” 

Most people felt that the prevailing 
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Presbyterian Marjorie Stevens, Elizabeth 
(4), and Tommy (3) live in H-bomb 
radius of city but wouldn’t move. “You 
can’t start running away from life, or 
you wind up being afraid of everything.” 


lack of fear was a good thing. “The 
people most afraid of the Bomb are the 
morbid individuals who are victimized 
by every fear,” said G. Hall Todd, pastor 
of (downtown) Arch Street Presbyterian 
Church. “Personally, I feel that God has 
a stake in this world, and won't let it end 
until his appointed time.” 

Civil Defense director Paul Harten- 
stein wished that people were “more con- 
cerned.” He regarded war “not next 
year, but within ten” as almost inevita- 
ble. “Peaceful coexistence of diametri- 
cally opposed ideologies” is too much to 
expect. He felt that Civil Defense would 
not succeed unless the churches put 
their weight behind it, and as “CD is 
in the Christian business of relieving 
suffering and saving human life,” was 
disappointed that it did not receive more 
Church support. 

CD promotion missed fire, said sales- 
man Gordon Lange, because “you can’t 
sell a program based on fear—people 
don’t want to listen.” Mr. Lange was 
deeply interested in Civil Defense him- 
self, and had worked out a plan of ring- 
ing the great cities with parks which 
would serve in peacetime as residences 
for the retired and playgrounds for all, 
in wartime as evacuation centers for the 
urban populations. 

We asked everyone what he believed 
the Church ought to do about a threat- 
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Ballet teacher Rosemary Adrenn grew up in Denver, Colorado, started school of 





dancing in suburban Philadelphia several years ago. Asked if she would feel safer 
back in Denver, she replied, “I feel safe anywhere.” She explained that she 
believes “the important values of life are spiritual. No form of death can rob 
us of the real life God has created in us. Nothing can destroy a person’s soul.” 


ened atomic war. A number of times we 
heard the phrase, “church and state.” 
People respected the traditional Ameri- 
can separation, and wondered how far 
the Church could go on questions like 
war and atomic weapons without trans- 
gressing self-forbidden territory. Up- 
holding peace as an ideal, and urging 
support of the U.N. was about all the 
Church could safely do, these people 
—both Protestants and Roman Catholics 
—felt. 

But a few were more definite. One 
mother felt that the Church ought to 
say clearly that “the way of war is not 
the way a Christian was meant to live,” 
and urge the United States to lead a 
“peace offensive” by taking initiative in 
outlawing atomic weapons, Sun Oil exec- 
utive Markley, a Presbyterian layman, 
believed the Church ought to do more 
of what it’s already doing. The current 
threat to peace, he said, is Commu- 
nism, and there are two ways to under- 
cut it. 

“The first thing any totalitarian regime 
does is try to destroy the power of the 
Christian Church. So we must strength- 
en Christian communities in troubled 
areas. Second, I believe all wars are 
rooted in economic problems. We must 
raise living standards in countries where 
they're low. When men can make a 
decent living, they lose interest in Com- 


munism and have no toward 
aggressive war.” 

“The churches ought to try to reduce 
anxiety,” a woman believed. “After all, 
the things we really love and live for 
aren't vulnerable to bombs.” Another 
woman agreed that death ought to hold 
no terrors for a Christian, but felt that 
many Americans have no spiritual life 
to speak of—“the churches ought to 
preach the gospel to more and more peo- 
ple so they'll be ready for death whether 
it comes with a bomb tomorrow or heart 
failure forty years from now.” 

The two ways of looking at H-bomb 
war—the personal and the social—are 
also reflected in the formal statements 
of churchmen in recent months. 

Delegates to the World Council of 
Churches Assembly adopted a report 
that said: “True peace cannot rest on 
fear. It is vain to think that the hydro- 
gen bomb . has guaranteed peace 
because men will be afraid to go to war. 
. .. Christians must pray more fervently 
for peace, repent more earnestly of their 
individual and collective failures to fur- 
ther world order.” 

“When the world is thinking in terms 
of a violent end,” said Franklin Clark 
Fry, president of the United Lutheran 
Church, “the question is not will we be 
blown to smithereens, but will we be 
blown into Kingdom Come.” 
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NEWS 





Presbyterian Mission May 
Merge With India Church 

American overseas missionaries, tar- 
gets of much anti-U.S. sentiment in the 
countries they serve, have been hard at 
work teaching nationals how to operate 
the schools, hospitals, and churches es- 
tablished by mission boards here. Al- 
though finding enough nersons w'th the 
proper training has not been easy, the 
missionaries have made good progress. 
Every institution operated by nationals 
and every type of work they perform, say 
the missionaries, helps strengthen the 
Christian church and raise its status in 
the eyes of non-Christians. 

Most striking recent development was 
the announcement last month that the 
Western India Mission of the Board of 
Foreign Missions may be merged with 
the Kolhapur Church Council of the 
United Church of Northern India. Of- 
ficials of the Mission and the Council, 
meeting jointly at Nasrapur, India, rec- 
ommended the eventual dissolution of 
the mission to complete the integration 
with national church bodies. 

In New York, Dr. J. L. Dodds, secre- 
tary of the Board for India, Pakistan, and 
China, said the action represents “prob- 
ably the ultimate in cooperation between 
American and Indian churches.” 

Under the terms of the merger pro- 
posals, the Kolhapur Council will handle 
work assignments of foreign missionaries 
and will decide whether those leaving 
on furlough shall be asked to return. 
In addition, the Council will take over 
management and ownership of some of 
the Presbyterian Board’s property in 
India. The plan of merger has been sent 
to the Board of Foreign Missions for 
study and appropriate action. 


The National Council: 


Sixteen Good Reasons 

This week, as the more than 2,000 
Protestant and Orthodox church leaders 
who attended the National Council of 
Churches’ Third General Assembly wend 
their way homeward from Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, some delegates may be won- 
dering how they are going to summarize 
the Council’s Assembly actions (for fur- 
ther PresBYTERIAN LiFe reports on the 
Council, see page 7 and next issue). 

But if they are really interested in tell- 
ing colleagues and congregations where 
the Council stands, they could very well 
look at what the Council has done since 
its founding in 1950. 
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Information from reports presented 
and received at the Boston Assembly 
shows that the nation’s largest religious 
body has become a team of 687 operat- 
ing personnel, backed by more than 
4,000 volunteers, and carrying on more 
than seventy-five different programs. 

From offices in New York, Chicago, 
and Washington, D.C., and through 
scores of area and local councils of 
churches, the Council has reached more 





Armed Forces Offering 
Short of Need 


Little more than one third of the 
$300,000 needed to carry on Pres- 
byterian work with servicemen in 
1955 has been received so far from 
the Church’s 6,500 congregations. 
The Reverend Arthur S. Joice, sec- 
retary for special offerings, reported 
that by November 15 only $102,- 
144.27 had been sent to the Central 
Receiving Agency in New York. He 
urged churches to mail receipts 
promptly from the special service 
personnel offering on October 3. 
Gifts from the 1,500 churches re- 
porting to date have averaged $65, 
which Mr. Joice said was less than 
expected. 

Many of the congregations who 
have not yet taken an offering for 
servicemen are planning to set aside 
all or part of their Christmas offer- 
ings for this purpose. Receipts from 
these churches, in addition to 
money not yet received in New 
York, should assure the continua- 
tion of work by Presbyterian chap- 
lains among the thousands of Armed 
Forces personnel in their units. 











than 100,000,000 people in the past 
four years. This is how it was done: 

1. The Council has shipped 55,000,000 
pounds of food, clothes, and medicines 
to overseas victims of war and disaster. 

2. It has launched a mammoth Share 
Our Surplus program tosend 100,000,000 
more pounds of foods to overseas starv- 
ing. 

3. It has enabled 62,644 refugees to 
immigrate into the U.S.—with 100,000 
more to come. 

4. It regularly brings a recreational, 
educational, and spiritual ministry to 
300,000 homeless migrant farm workers 
and their children. 


5. Under its Trailer Chapel program, 
another 300,000 who live in new atomic 
defense communities receive spiritual 
care, with weekday recreation for their 
children. 

6. Under a wide-ranging evangelism 
program, the Council extends special 
ministries to 250 college campuses, sev- 
enteen National Parks, scores of ocean 
liners plying the Atlantic and Caribbean, 
and throngs of plain citizens who gather 
to hear Council evangelists. 

7. It has sponsored the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible and seen 
it break all publishing records with sales 
to date of over 3,000,000 copies. 

8. With Council guidance more than 
3,000,000 U.S. youngsters attend sum- 
mertime religious classes. 

9. It furnishes literature to help 
member churches instruct more than 
35,000,000 children in regular Sunday 
schools. 

10. It helped set up church-guided 
recreation centers for U.S. servicemen 
stationed in Japan, and plans a score 
more. 

11. It supports and aids the chap- 
lainey service of the entire U.S. Armed 
Forces. 

12. Its foreign missions wing oper- 
ates radio stations and mobile film units 
from Korea to the heart of Africa, aids 
and maintains close touch with over 
10,000 U.S. foreign missionaries in all 
areas of the free world. 

13. It cooperates with Puerto Rico 
churches’ to locate new church homes 
for thousands of Puerto Ricans arriving 
in the U.S. annually. 

14. It ministers to the spiritual needs 
of thousands of Americans living abroad, 
through more than fifty union churches 
from Abadan to Singapore. 

15. It regularly reaches an estimated 
115,000,000 U.S. radio-TV _ listeners 
with 393 religious programs produced 
and distributed by the Council's broad- 
casting and film agency. 

16. Ranking in importance with these 
and 60 other programs are statements of 
church concern framed and voiced by 
the Council’s interim governing body, 
the General Board. These pronounce- 
ments have spoken out on such troubled 
matters as the ethics involved in making 
a living; the right of free worship at 
home and abroad; the maintenance of 
traditional American freedoms to think 
and express thoughts; racial equality and 
interracial understanding; public hous- 
ing, technical assistance and emergency 
refugee legislation. 
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FACTS T0 CONSIDER when buying a new organ 


A Hammond means low initial cost! Low upkeep! No tuning expense! 


For the small church, chapel or Sunday School 
—Spinet Model Hammond Organ 


Low-cost, compact, easy to play. Yet has astonish- 
ing power and beauty of tone! Easily moved from 
room to room. 

Features: 2 manuals, 44 keys each. Straight 12- 
note pedal keyboard. Expression pedal, and 2 
groups of Harmonic Drawbars. 45%” wide, 43” 
deep, 42” high. With bench, $1285 f.0.b. Chicago. 


see Se es eee 
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For the large church or cathedral — 
Church Model Hammond Organ 


World’s lowest-cost complete church organ. A mar- 
vel of power and versatility, tremendous range of 
true church tones. Choice of many famous churches 
and cathedrals. 

Features: 2 manuals, swell and great (61 keys 
each). 25-note radial pedalboard. 9 pre-sets and 9 
adjustable Harmonic Drawbars for each manual. 
Expression pedal controls Swell, Great and Pedals. 
Hammond Vibrato and Vibrato Chorus... selective 
each manual. 484” wide, 47” deep, 46” high. Con- 
sole, $2178. 40-watt tone cabinet with reverbera- 
tion control, $560. (Prices f.o.b. Chicago.) 


FAMMONVD ORGAN 


Choice of over 35,000 churches 


Rebate to Churches: All prices shown in- 
clude Federal Tax which is rebated to churches. 
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For the church that wants the finest — 
Concert Model Hammond Organ 


Stands absolutely alone for versatility and response, 
range and richness of tone, variety and depth of ex- 
pression. 

Features: 5-octave manual ensemble. 32-note radial 
concave pedalboard built to AGO specifications. Pedal 
Solo Unit tunable to preference. Vibrato and Vibrato 
Chorus .. . selective each manual. 57” wide, 47°” deep, 
46” high. Console, $2970. Non-directional 40-watt tone 
cabinet with reverberation control, $585. (Prices f.o.b. 
Chicago.) 


FREE! Mail coupon for the booklet that has helped thousands of churches ; 
raise funds for a new organ. ' 
Hammond Organ Company ; 
4213 Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois : 
i 

Name 1 
! 

Address : 
City Zone State : 
©1954, HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY 12 § 
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NEWS 


Church and Nation: 
S-D for a Killer 

Most Americans know that heart dis- 
ease and cancer are two of the nation’s 
most dangerous killers. But most Ameri- 
cans don’t seem to give much thought 
to the fact that they themselves are the 
nation’s most brutal killers (see box 
below). 

Last year we American killers on the 
average claimed a victim every fourteen 


minutes around the clock every day for 
fifty-two weeks. We murdered, maimed, 
or injured 1,350,000 persons in twelve 
months, or one every twenty-three sec- 
onds. on the average. 

We cost the American economy (with- 
out even attempting to calculate the loss 
of human life and limb) more than four 
billion dollars. This is almost five times 
as much as all fire losses in the United 
States last year, and more than three 
times as much as all America gave for 








Immorality 


Ms who are concerned with 
the carnage on our highways 
are beginning to see that behind the 
fundamental causes of traffic acci- 
dents lie real moral issues. For too 
long people have been concerned 
only with traffic laws, and have 
been unconcerned with the moral 
problems which gave rise to those 
laws. 

We do not like to be told we are 
immoral, and our favorite way of 
avoiding it is to attempt to take 
“right- and wrong-ness” out of the 
picture. By such specious reasoning 
we have arrived, as a nation of 
drivers, at the conclusion that be- 
havior behind the wheel is a legal 
matter, not a moral one. When care- 
less, reckless, thoughtless, selfish 
driving begins to be known as sin, 
we will all be safer. 

You see, sin is still] a nasty little 
word. Even though our modern era 
tried laughing at it, it wouldn't go 
away; the era just before had tried 
to reason it out of existence, with 
like success. Many a person is will- 
ing to be a law violator who would 
resent being publicly recognized as 
a gross and unrepentant sinner. In 
spite of our veneer of amorality, 
most of us thoroughly detest real 
wickedness. It is time we faced the 
fact that most traffic accidents are 
simply the normal consequence of 
willful, wicked acts. Acts that are 
habits of sin, grown used to and 
committed witliout a twinge of con- 
science. 

For example, a driver (your nor- 
mally moral and friendly neighbor) 
leaves for an appointment in a near- 
by city too late to be assured of 
an easy trip and an on-time arrival. 
After a few minutes of impatience 
behind another vehicle while on- 
coming traffic prevents passing, he 
suddenly decides to pass, well 
aware that it will be close. THIS 
DECISION is what should concern 


us, for it is a sin that may produce 


on Wheels 


death, disabling injury, or may im- 
poverish both the sinner and un- 
known innocents in at least two 
other vehicles. It is in essence the 
same sin that drives dictators to 
their merciless slaughtering: a will- 
ful pursuit of our own ends, without 
regard for others. The real question 
is not whether the decision was legal 
or not; rather, it is whether the de- 
cision was immoral—wickedly, de- 
structively sinful. 

The driver who dawdles along 
at a pace well below the flow of 
traffic on a main highway is a sinner 
as well as a menace to life and limb. 
His sin is selfishness, reckless and 
often deadly selfishness. The after- 
cocktails driver is a gambler, with 
the stakes his neighbor's life. The 
sleepy driver is an egoist assuming 
that he can safely operate a vehicle 
with practically none of his senses 
functioning. Whenever human fail- 
ure is a significant factor in pro- 
ducing an accident (and that means 
in nearly every one) the failure can 
be seen as a violation of God's law, 
not just man’s law. 

The effects of these driving sins 
are those always produced by sin. 
They are outreaching circles of evil 
consequences. wavelets receding 
from the initial act. We are so en- 
meshed in the effects of these sins 
that the honestly safe driver is often 
a helpless victim of this mass im- 
morality. We are caught up in a web 
of sin on the highways, and heroic 
measures are called for. 

It is not enough to advertise and 
propagandize against dangerous and 
illegal driving practices. Sin has sel- 
dom been noticeably affected this 
way. The best answer to the prob- 
lem is to recover our moral sense on 
the highway. For when we begin to 
see much modern vehicle operation 
as moral degradation, we can restore 
safety to our highways as a by- 
product of restoring morality in our 
drivers. —Rosert F. Royster 
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religious purposes. And all of this de- 
struction was wrought not by gun, 
sword, gas, or atoms, but by the com- 
mon car in traffic accidents. 

Next week — Wednesday, December 
15, to be exact—President Eisenhower 
has asked Americans the nation over to 
observe S-D Day. “S-D” stands for safe 
driving. S-D Day will provide an oppor- 
tunity for every driver and walker in the 
country to accept responsibility for three 
decisions: 

1. To observe the letter and the spirit 
of all traffic regulations; 

2. To be courteous to every driver and 
pedestrian—to practice sportsmanship; 

3. To give full attention to driving and 
walking. 

Goal for S-D Day is. of course, a 
twenty-four hour period in which there 
are no accidents. The President and his 
Action Committee for Traffic Safety have 
appealed to all churches, all community 
organizations, and all state and local gov- 
ernments to see that S-D Day is a suc- 
cess. A score sheet will be kept in co- 
operation with public officials, press as- 
sociations, and newspapers so that the 
result of the nationwide S-D Day may be 
measured. 


Schweitzer Urges 


Will to Peace 


It had been two years since the Nor- 
wegian Nobel Foundation invited Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer to come to Oslo and 
receive the Nobel Peace Prize. The 
reason for the delay was that the seventy- 
nine-year-old philosopher and physician- 
missionary was too busy constructing an 
addition to his hospital in French Equa- 
torial Africa. This fall, however, he said 
he could ¢ome. And he did. A large, re- 
spectful audience, which included the 
King and Queen of Norway, heard him 
speak in French. 

For fifty minutes the remarkable doc- 
tor stood absolutely erect and read his 
paper. Humanity, he said, is faced with 
two choices: Mankind must rise above 
the thoughts of war, or disaster will over- 
take him. Statesmen who shaped our 
present world were concerned primarily 
with extracting profit for their nations 
from victory. Dr. Schweitzer sharply 
criticized the arbitrary drawing of fron- 
tiers ignoring economic realities, and 
the expulsion by force of entire peoples 
from their territories. 

War can produce no good, he said. 
For every example of a war improving 
civilization, there are other examples to 
prove the contrary, he added. Dr. 
Schweitzer said: “We can no longer 
avoid the question about the future of 
humanity. We must all admit that we 
are guilty of inhumanity. We must yank 
ourselves loose from our sluggishness 
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and apply our wills toward the coming 
of an era where war will be out of the 


question.” Asserting that neither the | 


League of Nations nor the United Na-| 
tions has brought us to a state of peace, | 
Dr. Schweitzer asserted that “the spirit | 
alone has the power to bring peace.” | 

“The power of the spirit was demon- | 
strated during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, when it lifted the 
peoples of Europe out of the Middle | 
Ages and put an end to superstition, 
witch trials, and tortures. The spirit sub- 
sequently lost its force because in the | 
new role born of scientific research there | 
was no foothold for its ethical character.” 
But the spirit is not dead. It merely 
lives in isolation. 

“May those who hold in their hands | 
the fate of peoples take to heart the | 
words of the Apostle Paul: ‘If it be pos- | 
sible, so far as it depends on you, live 
in peace with every man.’ These words | 
are not only for individuals but also for | 
nations. May they in their efforts to | 
maintain peace go to the extreme limit 
of that which is possible in order to give | 
the spirit the time to grow and act.” | 


Church and State: | 
No YWCA Stamps | 


Religious groups such as the Pilgrims, 
the Hugenots, and the first settlers of | 
Maryland have been honored on com- 
memorative issues of United States pos- 
tage stamps. In 1952, the Post Office 
Department offered a Gutenberg Bible 
stamp, and this year issued (in three- 
and eight-cent denominations) stamps 
with the inscription “In God We Trust.” 
Last month, however, the Department 
rejected the suggestion for a stamp com- 
memorating the centennial of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 

Such a stamp, said a spokesman for 
the Department, would not be in keep- | 
ing with its policy that religious organi- 
zations, even those of a nondenomina- 
tional nature, are not considered suitable 
subjects for commemorative stamps. For | 
this reason, the Post Office earlier this | 
year ruled out a stamp on the Jewish | 
Tercentenary and other stamps that 
would have been connected indirectly 
with the observance of the Roman | 
Catholic Marian Year. 

Recognition of groups of early set- 
tlers, the spokesman pointed out, was 
based on the fact that they were pio- | 
neers, not that they were religious 
bodies. The Gutenberg stamp, he said 
further, honored the 500th anniversary 










independence. 








WELL AS TO YOU. 





DOLLARS 


BECOME 





As the Christmas season approaches, every true 
Christian thinks anew of his duty to help others. 
At the same time, because of great social and 
economic changes throughout the world, practical 
thought must be given to one’s own security and 


By investing any funds which you have avail- 
able, ina PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITY you can 
accomplish both objectives. 

This truly will turn your Christmas dollars into 
Christian dollars— A GIFT TO OTHERS AS 














| ALL THIS WITH PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


—*- Guaranteed income for life from 212% 
to 7%, depending upon age, for any 
amount from $100 up. 

*- Liberal income tax savings—no estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment 
| problem. 
__ Absolute security—no worry—no risk. 

a. No legal fees—no dical e inati 
a “— =—no age limit. 

Income never varies, never misses— 


— — backed by 70 years of investment ex- 
perience. 





Survivorship agreement available. Your 
loved ones continue to get the same 
guaranteed income from your original 
investment after you are gone. 


A wonderful way for you to express 
your love for parent, child, niece or 
friend. 


The use of your money makes possible 
your participation in spreading the 
Gospel and advancing the Kingdom, 
while making your financial future 
secure. 


MAIL THE COUPON BELOW FOR COMPLETE DETAILS. NO OBLIGATION. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue © New York 10, N.Y. 


“Security with 


dignity and purpose” 





1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. Please tell me what percent income | 





would receive, my date of birth being 


At present, | am most interested in 
Board of National Missions 


month 


day yeor 


(_] Board of Foreign Missions 


C) Board of Christian Education 
Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 








of the printing industry. The motto “In — 

God We Trust” is a statement to which 

all religious groups subscribe and is not Address 

an innovation, since it has appeared on City. State 
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A wise decision indeed! The 
custom-built, 19-rank organ 
adds new musical values to the 
beauty of the Service. 

Wicks Organs are available in 
almost every price range. 

Let us help you plan an 
installation that’s exactly right 
for your church. 
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NEWS 





The Church of the Open Door, interdenominational parish located in a Brooklyn 
housing project, is the only Protestant congregation for more than 1,800 families. 


A Church Grows 
In Brooklyn 


For more than a century the First 
Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, New 
York, supported a mission congregation 
called the Church of the Open Door. 
Most of the mission’s members, how- 
ever, had moved away by the end of 
World War Il—replaced by people from 
different religious backgrounds. To at- 
tract the newcomers, the church revised 
its program and became interdenomina- 
tional. But just as the church began to 
show new signs of life, the city con- 
demned the area for use as an express 
highway. A new problem now con- 
fronted the congregation: where to re- 
locate? 

With the assistance of the New York 
City Mission Society, the church found 
a unique location among the tall, apart- 
ment-type buildings of a new public 
housing project. Recently the congrega- 
tion dedicated its new sanctuary. Men 
of the congregation completed a con- 
siderable number of the finishing opera- 
tions. They did all the interior painting 
and laid 10,000 square feet of asphalt 
tile. They are currently rebuilding their 
old pipe organ. 

Already the church has made many 
new friends among the hundreds of 
families who live in the housing project. 
A new youth program has had particular 
success in providing a meeting place for 
teen-age groups who otherwise might be 
drawn into juvenile gangs. 

Presbyterians are ‘continuing to con- 
tribute to the Church of the Open Door 
both directly and through the interde- 
nominational City Mission Society. The 
pastor, the Reverend H. Richard Sicil- 
iano, is a Presbyterian who became ac- 
quainted with the Society through stu- 
dent field work at Princeton Seminary. 


The Church in Germany: 


World’s Largest 


Although the United States has the 
world’s largest Protestant population 
(total, some 90,000,000 including almost 
60,000,000 communicant members), it 
does not have the world’s largest Protes- 
tant group. 

That distinction falls to Germany (un- 
divided) and its Evangelical Church, 
more commonly known by its initials— 
EKID. 

Last month the EKID reported its 
latest membership figures—a whopping 
41,162,000. This is more than five mil- 
lions ahead of the figure given by 
America’s National Council of Churches 
(see page 8). The EKID total confirms 
the fact that one out of every two Prot- 
estants lives either in Germany or the 
United States. World Protestantism is 
estimated to have not more than a quar- 
ter of a billion adherents. 

The Evangelical Church in Germany 
is more than a cooperative venture like 
the National Council of Churches but is 
not a single church. It consists of a 
federation composed of thirteen Lu- 
theran, twelve United, and two Re- 
formed bodies. Its leader is World Coun- 
cil co-president Otto Dibelius, the 
famous Communist-fighter. 

Ten of the thirteen Lutheran churches 
are also consolidated in the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Ger- 
many, which is commonly known by yet 
another set of initialKA—VELKD. This 
group has a membership of almost eight- 
een millions. Six of the twelve United 
Churches, which include Lutheran and 
Reformed congregations, are joined to- 
gether in the Evangelical Union Church. 
The Union Church includes the Land 
Church in Berlin and Brandenburg 
headed also by Bishop Dibelius. 
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U.S. Roman Bishops 
Warn of “New Paganism 


Late last month, the U.S. Roman 
hierarchy gathered in Washington, 
D.C., for its annual meeting. As was ex- 
pected, the bishops adopted a strong 
statement protesting the inl per- 
secutions of Christians in Iron Curtain 
countries. The statement underscored a 
similar one issued last year by noting 
that the people of Viet Nam have re- 
cently been added to the list of those 
suffering under Communist persecution. 

The bishops also lashed out at Com- 
munism in their annual message. But 
that was not all. Atheistic materialism, 
whether it is revealed in Communism or 
in godless humanism, is “the new pagan- 
ism” which threatens the destruction of 
America, the bishops declared. 

Materialism has brought about a defi- 
nite decline in the influence of religion 
upon American life, the Roman prelates 
said. “Unless we arrest this religious de- 
cline, unless we push back the domestic 
invasion of materialism, we shall not be 
able, as history clearly attests, to with- 
stand the enemy from without.” 

The churchmen labeled materialism 
“the real enemy, at home as well as 
abroad.” They cautioned against regard- 
ing the enemy only as a political or eco- 
nomic system, or political state or group 


99 


of states. 

In recent times, the bishops added, a 
“drift from God” 
the United States even though 
have been signs of increased interest like 
the growth in American church mem- 
bership. 

“One looks in vain for any correspond 
ing increase of religion’s beneficent in- 
fluence upon the nation’s life,” they said. 
“Indeed, the trend in public and private 
morality has been downward; there is an 
alarming disregard in practice for God’s 
teaching and for God’s law.” 

The prelates said it is not that the ex- | 
istence of God is expressly or generally 
denied. “It is rather that so many men 
ignore him and his law in their absorp- 
tion with the material world which he 
created.” This form of materialism re- 
veals itself as secularism in politics and 
government, as avarice in business and 
in the professions, and as paganism in 
the personal lives and relations of all too 
many men and women. 

If America is to survive as a free na- 
tion, the annual message concluded, it 
“must recover and renew its Christian 
faith. Here alone can we find purpose 
to end the present confusion; strength 
instead of weakness; a dynamic zeal to 
overcome the difficulties of life; an up- 
lifting, soul- stirring motive for the fight 
to the death against the total materialist 
enemy.” 
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"Carillonic Bells: 


beckon people all 
week long— 


making the church a widely known 
center of spiritual life . . . may 
actually help churches grow! In 
tonal beauty ‘“‘Carillonic Bells” 
surpass any bells or chimes. Any 
church can afford them—no 
church should be without them. 
Learn how your church can 
have the world’s finest bell music, 
write— 
SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
517-AA Carillon Hill 
_ SELLERSVILLE, PA. 








*“Carillonic Betis’ is a trademark for bell instruments 
of Schulmerich Carillons, inc. 













32 styles make it 
easy to select 


- $2 to $25 at leading 
Bible stores everywhere 





National — 


KING JAMES (AUTHORIZED) VERSION 
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La you are on the kitchen committee of 
your church, school, lodge, club, P.T.A., 
etc., you will be delighted with our 
new MONROE Tat les. NOW, at no 
extra cost, offered with completely fin- 
ished tops, highly resistant to most 
serving hazards. USED VITHOUT 
TABLE CLOTHS. Send for catalog with 
direct factory prices and money-saving 
discounts to institutions. 
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MONROE TRUCKS 
For Folding Tables and Chairs 


and store your folding 
chairs the easy, 
port-Storage Trucks 
ability in limited space. 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
CHURCH STREET 







rey @ =) Pre 
BANQUET TABLES 


tables 
modern way on 
Construction of Trans- 
permits maneuver- 
See Catalog. 


- 
Complete Line of 
Folding Chairs 


COLFAX, IOWA 








Raise Money Easil ly and With Dignity 





SPALDING PUBLISHERS cuicaco 19. 


CORRESPONDENCE NOTES and ENVELOPES 
Boxed—724 sheets and 24 envelopes. Each sheet has a photo- 
graph of YOUR CHURCH. 
Very easily sold for $1.00 per box. 
money for your organization 
This item is a good seller the year round. 

Samples and prices on request. Write Dept. P. 


Here is a way to make 
* easily and with dignity. 


7éth STREET 
ILLINOIS 
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ADVERTISERS WILL BE PLEASED to send complete information about their products. Your 
every purchase counts in helping the advertiser appreciate the value of Presbyterian life. 


PEWS. NS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
Purnilivie 


« * EARLY 0 R 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking 117 Years of 
1837 Service to the Church 1954 
and clergy 


€OxX SONS & Verein. Inc. 


131 Eest 23rd Street, New York 10 











J.P REDINGTON & CO. 




















J CHURCH FURNISHINGS 








hand-carved pul- 
lecterns, baptismal 
seats—in authentic 


Distinctive, 
pits, altors, 
fonts, tables, 
period designs. 

Beautiful altar sets and com- 
munion services 

Stained glass memorial win- 
dows made to order. Handsomely 
engrossed Books of Remembrance 
with repositories, resolutions, rolls 
of honor 














WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














- IN Steel or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


am FOLDING CHAIRS| 
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—\ J.P REDINGTON 4CO. 


DEPT. 54 SCRANTON 2,PA. 
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Triumph of 
research, scholar- 
ship and experience. 
Gives you 23 amazing 
features for mastering Inter- 
national Uniform Lessons. Order 
one for every teacher and watch 
your S. S. grow. Evangelical—true to 
the Bible. Recommended by great Lead- 
ers. 320 pages, 300,000 words. Washable 
cloth binding. Only $2. 


Order today from your bookstore 


THE HIGLEY PRESS setter,tnas 


Butler, Indiana 
THE PAYNE-SPIERS 
* STUDIOS inc. 


Be STAINED N 
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SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


These advertisers will gladly send full information 
upon direct request 





_COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


ALMA COLLEGE 


John Stanley Harker, Pres Alma. Micn. 


FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE OF 
COE’S campus is nationally known 
Classes limited in size. so all stu- 
tents receive special attention. AIR 
FORCE R.O.T.C., TEACHER 


TRAINING—2 & 4-year programs 
for grade schoul teaching. 4-year 
5-year special certificates in music, 


for high school 
A Presbyterian-affiliated Liberal 


physical education 

Arts College 

W K iT E Director of COE COLLEGE 
Admissions _Cedar Rapids, lowa 


“COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS 


Founded in 1834. A fully accredited, four-year 
coeducational, liberal arts college, owned and con- 
trolled by the Synod of Oklahoma. Definite Christian 
emphasis. Self-help opportunities. Write Winslow 
t, Drummond, President. Clarksville, Arkansas. 


‘DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Coeducational, Presbyterian, Four years Liberal Arts 
Air force R.O.T.C. Business, engineering, teacher edu- 
cation, Pre-professional courses. Emphasizes schol- 
arship, Christian ideals. Beautiful campus in mts 
Accredited. David K. Allen, Pres., Elkins, W. Va. 
: a hd . ; . val rl 
GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
Coeducational. Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, 
Science, Commerce, Engineering and Music. A 
beautiful campus with superior buildings. Modern 
dormitories for men and women. Air Force ROTC 
Unit. President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City, Pa. 
; 7h) : ~abyteri 
HANOVER COLLEGE. ,,2:28>yteus2- 
Accredited. Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 
lum. Splendid plant, with eleven new buildings 
Beautiful campus 
fraternities and sororities 


overlooking Ohio River. National 
Enrollment 700. Admissions Office. 


Intercollegiate athletics 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE 





Hanover, Ind. 
Small 
125th year. Liberal Arts. Highest accreditation 
Graduates enter business, dentistry, engineering, 
_Director of Admissions, Box 326, Jacksonvi 
TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


classes. 

Coeducational. 

law. medicine, ministry, social service, teaching, 

other professions. Moderate cost. For catalog write 
th 

Established in 1794. Small. friendly, fully accredited 





Presbyterian College near the Great Smokies. B.S 
and A.B. degrees. Christian leadership. Moderate 
costs. Raymond C. Rankin, President, Greeneville, 
Tennessee. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 

Fully accredited Presbyterian college and theological 
seminary. Bachelors degree in arts, sciences, music. 
Prepare for teaching certificates. business adminis- 
tration, professions, vocations _ City of 00, 000. For 





catalog write: Director of Ad ta. 
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COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , F2"¢e4 
ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 
Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering, 
pre-ministerial, and other standard pre-professions. 
‘The Friendly College,’ noted for its community serv- 
ice. Write Paul & R. Stewart. Pres.. Wayneshura. ' Pa. 

Fully : ac- 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE A Ks 


co-educational, four years, strong Christian empha- 
sis. Well-rounded curriculum in liberal arts, sciences, 
pre-professional courses. Dormitory students board 
and room, tuition and fees, $443 per semester. Dir. 
of Adm., Westminster College, Salt Lake City. Utah. 

















COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE 25..°%,.38 

” , 7 uates in colleges. Resident tuition, 
ACADEMY room and board only $25 a month 
Self-help program. Co-ed. Christian ideals. Presby- 
terian. Students from 9 states. 300-acre farm. 
T. Henry Jablonski, Pres., Washington College, Tenn. 





HOME STUDY 





Educate Your Child at Home 


Kindergarten through 9th grade. If dis- 
tance from school, travel, illness hampers 
your child's schooling, give him an ap- 
proved education in your own home with 
the famous Calvert ‘‘School-at-Home" 
Courses. Lessons, books, supplies pro- 
vided. Guidance by Caivert teachers. Catalog. Give 
age and schoo! grade of child 
Many new schools under religious auspices rely 
upon Calvert for their curriculum 


CALVERT SCHOOL *untimore To. twa: 





‘BEAVER COLLEGE 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 








ve tern 
Liberal arts and professional curricula. B.A., B.S.. and 
egrees. Strong academic program. ‘Christian 
environment Faculty-student ratio 1-9. Suburban 
-ampus twenty minutes from Phila. Write Admis- 
sions Office. Box P, Beaver Coll n, Pa. 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Appiications for competitive scholarships due Feb. 12. 
CEEB tests required. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. 
A.B. degree. 14 majors including music. art. Bible. 
drama. Courses in nursery school education. Cata- 
log. Mary Baldwin College, Dept. S, Staunton, Va. 








WILSON COLLEGE 6k, women. a.8. 


Liberal Arts and Sciences. High standards. Pres- 
byterian. Individualized programs. Faculty-student 
ratio 1-7. Career counseling. Scholarships. Sports, 
pool. 70-acre campus. Established 1869. Catalog. 
Wilson College, Box L. Chambersburg. Pa. 








NEWS 


New Radio Series 
Features Church Music 

For twenty years Harriss Hubble. 
composer and arranger for radio net. 
works, has tried to evolve a new way 
of popularizing great Christian hymns, 
Recently he felt he had succeeded, On 
Saturday, November 20, he conducted 
the first of a new series of programs 
called Thy Kingdom Come. Sponsors 
are the National Council of Churches 
and the Presbyterian Church U.S.A, 
which is assuming all program costs for 
the projected twenty-two-week series. 

A mixed chorus of fourteen voices and 
a seventeen-piece brass ensemble js 
featured on the programs. Music will 
range from Bach to popular gospel 
hymns. Each program will be built 
around a different theme with special 
attention given to special days of the 
Church. The program format consists 
of a group of some five or six selec- 
tions of hymns or traditional church 
music with brief narrations from the 
Bible. 

Mr. Hubble believes that since the 
music is not sectarian, the program will 
have a wide audience. “Listeners of all 
faiths,” he adds, “will hear tunes they 
feel are their own.” 

A Baptist layman, Mr. Hubble has 
been a member of the music-arranging 
staffs of major networks for twenty-five 
years. In addition he has written scores 
of arrangements of sacred music for 
church groups. 

(Thy Kingdom Come is heard Satur- 
days over the NBC radio network 
6:30 P.M. EST. ) 


The Church in Italy: 
Hard-won Recognition 

Achieving recognition for a _non- 
Roman Catholic religious group is a diffi- 
cult accomplishment in Italy. Only a few 
Protestant groups have won this status, 
which includes exemption from taxation 
on places of worship, permission to con- 
duct public religious services, and the 
right to perform legally binding mar- 
riage ceremonies. 

The Assemblies of God, a Pente- 
costal sect that has been harassed by the 
police, last month received juridical rec- 
ognition after a long struggle. In an- 
nouncing the ruling, Italy’s ‘Council of 
State—the highest appellate court for re- 
view of government acts—criticized the 
Ministry of the Interior for having with- 
held recognition from the group since 
June, 1948, when the petition was filed. 
Because of prolonged inaction by the 
Ministry of the Interior, the attorney for 
the sect last May appealed to the Coun- 
cil. The Council’s order, while having no 
direct effect on other groups, is €x- 
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Young churchgoers at the Ellinwood Church in the Philippines give a careful in- 


spection to cameras carried ashore by members of choir from aircraft carrier. 


pected to prompt them to renew long- 
standing demands for recognition. 

The Assemblies of God movement in 
Italy is affiliated with the American de- 
nomination of the same name which has 
its headquarters in Springfield, Missouri. 


Queen Mother 
Visits Bible House 

Queen Mother Elizabeth of England 
recently took time from her busy three- 
week tour to pay a visit to the New York 
headquarters of the American Bible So- 
ciety. In a ceremony in the board room 
of the Bible House, the Queen Mother 
received a red-leather-bound Bible from 
the secretary of the 138-year-old society. 

The inscription read: “Presented to 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, the 
Queen Mother, in gratitude for the 
world’s most popular and sought-after 
version of the Bible authorized and pub- 
lished by King James I of England and 
VI of Scotland in 1611 in the language 
of the people and approved to be read in 
churches, enshrining in its printed pages 
the only sure foundation for enduring 
world justice and peace.” 


Carrier and Church 
Exchange Choirs 

A ship-to-shore exchange of choirs 
took place recently between the Ellin- 
wood Church in Manila, the Philippines, 
and the American aircraft carrier, USS 
Philippine Sea. 

The forty-eight-member 
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Ellinwood 


Church choir, considered one of the 
finest in the Islands, sang for worship 
on the carrier while the  eighteen- 
member Navy choir sang at the church. 

This unusual switch was engineered 
largely by Presbyterians. Arrangements 
for the exchange were made by the Rev- 
erend Robert E. Osman, Protestant chap- 
lain on the carrier, and the Reverends 
Eugene Hessel and David Raymundo, 
pastor and associate pastor, respectively, 
of the Ellinwood Church. 

The Ellinwood choir was directed by 
Miss Lois Florenda, a graduate of the 
Westminster Choir School, Princeton, 
New Jersey; the ship’s choir, by Lieu- 
tenant E. Harper, member of the Col- 
lege Club of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Hollywood, California. 

After the exchange at the worship 
services, the two choirs gathered at the 
church and sang for each other. 


The Church in Africa: 
New Houses for Old 

Until the terroristic Mau Mau began 
their attacks on white and Negro resi- 
dents, Africa’s Kenya Colony had been 
a relatively little known outpost of the 
British empire. But within a few months, 
the colony was transformed into a sym- 
bol of the Africans’ struggle for inde- 
pendence from outside rule. Out of the 
news reports also emerged an indication 
of the crowded, unhealthy conditions 
which at least in some measure had 
helped breed the unrest. 

Last month, the world’s two largest 





125 ZENITH 
HEARING AID 
BETTER BUY 
THAN AIDS 
AVERAGING *268! 


Scientific Tests Reveal Significant Facts ! 





Zenith has always said you can pay up 
to $300 or more but you can’t buy a 
finer hearing aid than a Zenith. To sup- 
port this statement, Zenith requested 
the United States Testing Company, 
Inc.—America’s foremost private, in- 
dependent testing laboratory—to pur- 
chase on the open market two Zenith 
Hearing Aids and two each of America’s 
five foremost competitive brands of 
transistor hearing aids, and to test 
them thoroughly. 


Price of the 3-transistor Zenith 
“Royal-T3 was $125. Prices of the 
other hearing aids ranged from $229.50 
to $295...an average price of $268! 


These scientific tests proved 
that the Zenith— priced at less than 
one-half as much — offers equiva- 
lent performance for one-half the 
average operating and upkeep 
cost of the other tested brands! 


The results of these rigorous tests 
are so important to the hard-of-hearing 
that we have prepared a free booklet 
giving the details. It should be read by 
every hard-of-hearing person before 
buying any make of hearing aid and 
should be read by you if you have a 
hard-of-hearing relative or friend. 
You’ll be amazed! And the facts may 
save you or a friend $150 or more! You 
can obtain a copy from your local 
Zenith dealer (he’s listed in the classi- 
fied telephone directory) or simply mail 
the coupon below. 


Read the facts! Then prove it to your- 
self. Try the ““Royal-T” E 
athome,work,church, FRE t! 
theatre, anywhere, on H 
Zenith’s famous 10- pookle 
Day Money-Back — 
Guarantee. You must 
be satisfied! 






EN/TH® HEARING AIDS 


By the Makers of World-Famous Zenith TV and Radio Sets 











| Zenith Radio Corp., Dept. 2508 
| 5801 Dickens, Chicago 39, Ill. l 
| Please mail me free booklet on tests of the | 
| six leading hearing aids. | 
pa 
| | 
| Address. | 
Boe , ! 
y. one State. 
Boemrcomemrewmincicinns sane: yrmetemen 22 a 
23 











NEWS 


Quaker Meetings—one African, the other 
British—opened the first units of a com- 
munity center in the heart of a problem 
native quarter of Nairobi, Kenya's capi- 
tal. Seventy families moved into one- 
room homes of a development which will 
provide housing for 10,000 Africans 
when it is completed next summer. 

The East Africa Yearly Meeting an- 
nounced at the ceremonies the expected 
arrival of a couple to conduct work in 
Kikuyu tribal locations and four other 
persons for rehabilitation work in the 
colony's fifty detention camps. 


Quakers Ease Negro 
Housing Shortage 

In the United States as well as in 
Africa (see above), Quakers took steps 
last month to improve housing condi- 
tions for a long-neglected group. Two 
families—one Negro, the other white— 
moved into the first of 140 ranch-type 
homes financed by individual members 
of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends. 

The idea for this project began with a 
Quaker contractor, George Otto, who 
was concerned with the small number of 
new homes open to Negroes. In Mr. 
Otto’s development, at least half of the 
homes are reserved for Negro families. 

One - hundred -and-seventy-five-thou- 
sand new single houses have been built 
in the Philadelphia area since 1947. 
Negro families, however, have moved 
into only 1,300 new dwellings. Within 
the city limits less than fifty colored 
families are living in new single houses. 
In Bucks County—where the Quaker 
project is located—two developments 
with 10,000 homes exclude Negroes. 





Worm’s Tour 
Cures Squirm 
Four-year-old Kim Speare of 
Olivet, Michigan, has the usual boy- 
ish difficulty with sitting still in 
church. One recent Sunday his 
father, Dr. Edward Speare, a col- 
lege biology teacher, hit upon a 
radical solution. Before leaving 
home, he put a tomato worm in 
Kim’s jacket pocket. At Kim’s first 
sign of restlessness, his father 
reached into the pocket where he 
had put the worm, brought it out, 
and placed it on the bottom of the 
jacket. The boy's eves attentively 
followed the worm’s upward course. 
When it reached Kim's shoulder. 
Dr. Speare picked it off and started 
it off again at the bottom. 
Fourteen trips later, Dr. Speare 
picked off the worm for the last 
time: The service was over. 











Of People and Places 


@ Hobby aids church. The First Pres- 
byterian Church of Knoxville, Illinois 
(the Reverend E. Frank Cody, pastor), 
is building a sizable collection of wor- 
ship service recordings with the help of 
ruling elder Rufus Miles. Mr. Miles tape- 
recorded his first service last spring and 
hasn't missed a Sunday since. His first 
audience was his mother, who had been 
unable to attend church because of ill- 
ness. Tapes of the services are in con- 
stant use by shut-ins, or by participants 
in the services who want to hear plavy- 
backs. In addition to recording church 
services, Mr. Miles occasionally tapes 
local civic programs which he considers 
of permanent value. 


@ Bible Society honors pastor. Dr. 
David M. Cory, pastor of the Cuyler 
Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, New 
York, this month received the annual 
award of the New York Bible Society. 
Dr. Cory received the award in recogni- 
tion of his service to Brooklyn churches 
as a volunteer hospital chaplain and for 
his contribution to the translation of por- 
tions of the Gospels into the Iroquois 
Indian language. He is at present work- 
ing on the American Indian study book 
to be used next vear by the Department 
of Adult Work of the Joint Commission 
on Missionary Education. 


@ Church school teacher honored. At 
its annual banquet, held last month, the 
Irvine Bible Class of Immanuel Presby- 
terian Church, Los Angeles, California 
(the Reverend William S. Meyer, pas- 
tor), paid tribute to its veteran instruc- 
tor, Joseph M. Irvine. He has been 
teaching for fifty-five years. Since 1920 
he has led the men and women in the 
class which bears his name. 


@ Fund aids college. Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, last month 
announced a gift of $100,000 from the 
Pew Memorial Foundation of Philadel- 
phia. It will be used toward the college's 
$625,000 development program. 


@ Five-minister family. A father and 
four sons, all ministers, participated 
recently in a service at the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Laurinburg, North 
Carolina. The occasion was the conse- 
cration and thanksgiving service held for 
the new church, of which the Reverend 
Grover Dwight Nelson is pastor. Taking 
part in the service were Mr. Nelson’s 
father, Dr. W. J. Nelson, pastor of the 
Goodwill Presbyterian Church, Mayes- 
ville, South Carolina, and three of his 
brothers, the Reverend Otis J. Nelson, 
pastor of St. Mark’s Methodist Church, 
Sumter, South Carolina; the Reverend 


J. Herbert Nelson, pastor of Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Sumter, South 
Carolina; and the Reverend W. Y. Nel- 
son, college minister at Maryland State 
College in Princess Anne, Maryland. 


@ Anniversary visit. The Reverend 
Harry Champlin, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Centralia, Wash- 
ington, last month returned to Alaska 
to visit two churches he formerly served. 
Mr. and Mrs. Champlin were invited 
by the Presbyterian Church at Fair- 
banks, where he served a seven-year pas- 
torate. Prior to that he served for two 
vears in the Presbyterian Church at 
Wrangell. This vear the Fairbanks 
Church is celebrating its fiftieth anniver- 
sary, the Wrangell Church its seventy- 
fifth. During the visit, Mr. and Mrs. 
Champlin each received a gold nugget. 
Mrs. Champlin’s is set in a necklace, 
while the nugget for Mr. Champlin has 
been used to ornament a tie clasp. 


@ Church marks 250th anniversary. 
The Hyattsville (Maryland) Presbyte- 
rian Church (the Reverend D. Hobart 
Evans, pastor), observed its 250th an- 
niversary last month with a week-long 
series of events. In 1704, when the 
church was founded in Upper Marlboro, 
Maryland, it was known as the Patuxent 
Church. In the possession of the church 
is a silver communion service, the cups 
of which are believed to be the oldest 
Presbyterian communion cups in_ the 
United States. 

Dr. Ralph Waldo Lloyd, Moderator 
of the General Assembly, and the Honor- 
able Theodore R. McKeldin, governor 
of Maryland, addressed the closing serv- 
ices. 


@ Veteran ministers honored. Three of 
the Church’s oldest ministers were hon- 
ored recently by their congregations. 
The Reverend John P. H. Schweitzer, 
pastor of the Corinthian Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, marked his sixtieth vear in the 
same church. Dr. Schweitzer, who is 
eighty, is believed to have served the 
same church longer than anyone else in 
the ministry. 


The Women’s Bible Class of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Norman, Okla- 
homa, honored its teacher, the Rev- 
erend S. D. Crouch, on his eightieth 
birthday. Although retired, Dr. Crouch 
continues to serve occasionally as a sup- 
ply preacher in addition to teaching the 
Bible class. 


The Ringsted (Iowa) Presbyterian 
Church (the Reverend James Warren, 
pastor) honored the Reverend W. O. 
Harper, a former pastor, who was or- 
dained over sixty years ago. 
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I'm being sensible this Christmas. 
I've already bought simple, practical 
gifts, everything I intend to buy. Ex- 
cept, of course, the usual silly fooferaw 
I always rush down and buy in expen- 
sive quantities on Christmas Eve. 


Cc oO co 


“My wife is never dismayed by the 
rush and bustle of Christmas shopping,” 
declares neighbor Patrick O'Reilly, fin- 
gering the first handfull of bills. “Bravely 
she charges right ahead.” 


a — a 


Pity the child whose “practical” par- 
ents give him only replacements of 
worn-out shoes, pants, gloves, sweaters, 
and such for Christmas. An inalienable 
right of every youngster is to get some- 
thing exclusively for pleasure, some- 
thing toward the building of dreams. 


2 cm 3 


I find over the years an abiding 
prejudice against advertisers who ab- 
breviate the season’s Number One word 
to Xmas. 


a o oO 


So what if our home is grossly over- 
bought on tuberculosis Christmas seals? 
Each member of the family, buying a 
few more every day or so, is grateful 
that the dread disease hasn’t stricken us. 

° ce cod 
GREATEST NEWS-BULLETIN 
EVER ISSUED: 

“Fear not: for, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people. For unto you is born 
this day in the city of David a Savior, 
which is Christ the Lord.” 


ce co oO 
You don’t have to have a good voice 
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to sing our beloved Christmas carols, 
but it helps. 





cod 2 o 
| 
Maybe you, too, have noticed that | 
children are sweeter than we grownups. | 
They hint pointedly, then act surprised | 
and delighted at getting exactly the 
Christmas gifts they hinted for. 


° ~ — 


Back in June our church sold Christ- 
mas cards that pointed up its seventy- 
fifth anniversary, but only 120 of our 
2,600 members ordered. Now, with the 
supply exhausted, all 2,600 seem to 
want them. “It could be like that on 
judgment day, too,” our pastor warns 
us. “Too late.” 


cod o °° 


Don’t make the mistake of giving 
your adolescent a Christmas gift just 
because you longed for it as a child. 
What yours wants in 1954 may be some- 
thing that you never heard of in 1914 
or 1924. 


ed a a 


I’m going to give my good wife Adele 
an X-ray picture of my chest for Christ- 
mas. I haven’t got the money to buy 
her much of a gift, but I do want to 
prove that my heart’s in the right place. 


° ° a 


It’s all right if you folks want to give 
me loud neckties for Christmas. I never 
wear them, but I can easily trade them 
to high-school boys for work in my yard 
or On my car. 


cod = 2 


My middle daughter in college writes 
that “You mustn’t get me anything for 
Christmas, because I'm already spend- 
ing too much money.” Which, of course, 
is the best way in the world to make 
Mom and me buy her something ex- 
pensive. 


a im co 


“More than ever at Christmas,” said 
Pauline Pedrick, mother of two boys, 
“there is a tie between father and son.” 
Whereupon her husband chimed in with 
“Yes, and chances are son’s wearing it.” 





co o o | 
When I growled to Pastor George | 
Hall a year ago that I didn’t know what 
gifts to give anybody, he handed me 
this priceless list: to your enemy, for- 
giveness; to a customer, service: to an 
opponent, tolerance; to a friend, your 
heart; to a child, good example; to your- 
self, respect; to all men, charity. 
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Another wonderful book 
for children by 


ROBBIE TRENT 


ICAN TELL GOD 
THINGS 


Illustrated by Pelagie Doane 


The author of 14 other books for 
children, Miss Trent’s 7 Can Tell 
God Things is being called the 
greatest of all. In this book chil- 
dren will find that they really can 
talk with God—and it shows that 
He is a personal friend who always 
understands. 
Each easy-to-read page contains 
—A _ beautiful meaning-filled 
thought 

—A few lines of Scripture 

—A child’s brief prayer 
The experiences and prayers in this 
book are expressed in the thoughts 
a child might have, and the words 
that he might use. A wonderful 


book for every home where there 
are children. $1.50 


At the store where YOU buy 
GOOD BOOKS 


BROADMAN PRESS 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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Business Belongs to God 
By John Park Lee 


Fe A long time businessmen and min- 
isters have been haunted by the 
feeling that, when the subject of eco- 
nomics comes up, they don’t speak the 
same language or live in the same world. 

A new ax to lay at the root of this 
mutual misunderstanding is Ethics in 
a Business Society, by Marquis W. 
Childs and Douglass Cater, originally 
published by Harper, now available as a 
Mentor Book selling at thirty-five cents 
on newsstands everywhere. 

This book is a summary and discus- 
sion of the six-volume Series on the 
Ethics and Economics of Society (also 
published by Harper), a massive inquiry 
conducted under the auspices of the 
National Council of Churches and made 
possible by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

This inquiry in which anthropologist, 
sociologist, economist, philosopher, psy- 
chologist, biologist, businessman, labor 
leader, and theologian have participated 
has sought answers to basic questions. 
What are the goals of economic life? 
What has religion to say, if anything, to 
modern American business? 

One thing is clear. Modern business is 
not what its critics have said. Nor is it 
what its defenders have claimed. Both 
exponent and opponent of business have 
been using outmoded concepts as clubs 
to beat straw men. The Church, which 
rightly claims to have something to say 
to all men in all walks of life, has fallen 
into the same error. It has been exhorting 
business to do the wrong things for the 
wrong reasons. 

All of us, too close perhaps to our own 
times, have failed to appreciate the com- 
plexity of the modern world, have over- 
simplified dilemmas, have failed to ap- 
preciate the permanent tensions, have 
not brought to problems basic under- 
standing of the nature of man and the 
nature of the forces which he helps 
create, wields, and against which he 
contends. 

This study is an honest appraisal of 
American business with its answers to 
the most searching questions the average 
layman asks himself today. This is a 
concrete answer to those whe claim the 
Church has nothing to say. I wish every 
businessman would buy this book, carry 
it with him, and read it as the occasion 
offers. 

The parent work itself is as honest, as 
objective, and as free from cant and bias 
as such a study could be. The titles of 
the six books give an idea of its scope: 
Goals of Economic Life, The Organiza- 
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tional Revolution, The Social Responsi- 
bility of the Business Man, American In- 
come and Its Use, Attitudes and 
Opinions of People on the American 
Economy, Christian Values and Eco- 
nomic Life.” 

Through all the studies and _ espe- 
cially the critical essays runs the theme 
that American business life has grown, 
doubling and tripling in size, doubling 
and tripling in efficiency, because it was 
free from the confining framework of 
any dogma—even from the dogma of 
laissez-faire under which it was _pre- 
sumed to be operating. 

The studies destroy many American 
myths—they ruin many famous war cries 
—they puncture many claims. Those who 
would deny the validity of any regula- 
tion of the economy whatsoever, and 
those who have claimed total controls 
were essential, including some of the 
churches, past and present, have their 
positions cut from under them. 





Hear 
“Thy Kingdom Come” 
on the NBC network 
Saturdays 
6:30 pm (Eastern Time) 
5:30 pm (Central Time) 
4:30 pat (Mountain Time) 
9:30 pm (Pacific Time—de- 
layed broadcast) 
Check with your local NBC station 
for possible variations. 
A new concept in religious pro- 
graming. 











The saving freedom of American busi- 
ness and economic life has not been total 
freedom from social or governmental re- 
straint but the freedom to experiment, 
to adopt, to reject, to borrow, to adapt, 
to discard. 

Two opposing strains in American 
tradition have contributed to this saving 
balance between extremes: the tradition 
of freedom, of rugged individualism if 
you will, and the tradition of responsi- 
bility for others—both the product of our 
best religious traditions. 

Phrased another way, American busi- 
ness has always felt the tension of two 
primary principles—freedom and justice. 
Fortunately, swings to excess of freedom 
with resultant injustice have been met 


by drives for justice with their accom- 
panying limitations of freedom. Excess 
of regulation has been restrained by the 
drive for freedom. 

The passionate claims of the advo- 
cates of either freedom or justice as the 
solution to man’s ills have produced and 
will continue to produce argument and 
debate. Into this debate steps the 
Church with its concept of man as a 
sinner, incapable because of his original 
sin of providing total freedom with total 
justice. 

“It is clear.” writes Reinhold Niebuhr 
in one of the studies, “that absolute eco- 
nomic freedom fails to establish suffi- 
cient justice to make it morally viable. 
It is also clear that consistent socializa- 
tion or even regulation of property un- 
duly maximizes political power, replaces 
self-regulating tendencies in the market 
with bureaucratic decisions, and tends 
to destroy the initiative which helped 
create modern technical efficiency.” 

Most of the writers seem to agree that 
the best economy from the viewpoint of 
both efficiency and promotion of human 
growth and happiness is a mixed econ- 
omy—neither totally free (which all 
agree is simply impossible) nor totally 
regulated (which all agree produces 
tyranny and sterility). 

All human systems, economic, politi- 
cal, and social, are under the judgment 
of God. None can claim his total bless- 
ing and approval. All sin and fall short 
of his glory. The businessman need not 
despair that he is the helpless tool of 
blind forces driving him along; he need 
not believe that religion has no meaning 
for his working day; he need not fear 
that by going into business he has taken 
himself out of the Christian life. There 
can be today as in the Middle Ages a 
sense of Christian vocation in every walk 
of life. 

The Church can learn from these 
studies to avoid facile judgments and 
easy criticisms of business. Ministers, 
like businessmen, must reexamine many 
of the outworn slogans so commonly 
used—“competition,” “free capitalism,” 
“equitable distribution of wealth,” “the 
profit system,” to name a few. 

Let Childs and Cater sum up: 

“From these studies the conclusion 
emerges that we shall achieve the re- 
demption of ourselves and our society 
only by the voluntary acceptance of the 
brotherhood of man, by the free and 
ever-increasing incorporation into the 
very fabric of our society of the great 
inheritance that has come down to us 
out of the Greco-Judaeo-Christian tra- 
dition. 

“An element of that inheritance is an 
awareness of the fact that man belongs 
not to himself but to God.” 

And if man belongs to God, so does 
all that man creates, including his 
business. 
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“LIVING ABOVE OUR NAMES 


Part Il 


By Kenneth J. Foreman 


Reprinted by permission from The Presbyterian Outlook 





“One of you says, ‘I am a follower of 
Paul, another, ‘And I, of Apollos,’ and 
another, ‘And I, of Cephas,’ and another, 
‘And I, of Christ? Christ has been di- 
vided up.” (I Corinthians 1:12-13, An 
American Translation, by Edgar J. 
Goodspeed) 

(The following is a purely hypo- 
thetical conversation among purely 
imaginary persons who probably would 
never have read Part I [P.L., November 
27] anyhow.) 

“I read the piece about Our Lady and 
Saint Anthony,” said the Lutheran who 
was present, “only I thought it stopped 
too soon. It isn’t just names of congrega- 
tions that are too solemn or too silly; 
whole denominations have the same 
trouble. Take Lutherans now. It’s plain 
to everybody that we mean to say, “This 
is Luther’s church,’ For my part, Luther 
was a saint and a hero; but he was only 
one man. It strikes me, a church ought 
to be broader than one man. We have 
to live above our names; I mean, the 
meaning of church ought certainly to be 
wider than Luther or Calvin or Wesley 
or any saint you care to name.” 

“Well, some of you seem not to find 
Lutheran particular enough,” said a 
Presbyterian. “I understand you have 
Augustana Lutherans and Missouri 
Synod Lutherans, for instance. What the 
precise difference may be _ between 
Augustana and Missouri, I doubt if many 
but Lutherans know.” 


“A” makes difference? 


“A Presbyterian shouldn’t talk,” re- 
torted the Lutheran with a grin. “Can 
you tell me, yourself, the difference be- 
tween Reformed Presbyterians and As- 
sociate Reformed Presbyterians? What 
unites the United Presbyterians; who re- 
formed the Reformed ones; and is there 
anything more than A difference be- 
tween Presbyterians U.S. and U.S.A.?” 

“Ouch,” said the Presbyterian. “Stop 
right where you are. If this is a confes- 
sion meeting, I may as well admit that 
we Presbyterians have a job to live above 
our name, too.” 

“What’s wrong with it, outside the 
fact that nobody can spell it and it 
doesn’t mean anything?” asked a very 
young man, representing one of the 
newer denominations. 

“I love it,” said the Presbyterian. “But 
I love my own name, too, McSmith. I 
wouldn’t change either one, but I dare 
say the grand old name McSmith doesn’t 
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mean much to people who weren't born 
into the family or married into it, and 
I'm afraid that the name Presbyterian 
doesn’t either, to outsiders.” 

“Doesn't it have something to do with 
the way your church is governed?” said 
a Methodist who was just out of divinity 
school. 

“Yes, and that’s what I mean by living 
above our name. It’s a good thing most 
people on the outside don’t know what 
it means. To be blunt about it, Presby- 
terian means “governed by elders,’ but 
I prefer to translate it ‘run by old men.’ 
Brother, that’s our trouble.” (The Pres- 
byterian, age under thirty-five, had just 
been voted down in presbytery and was 
still sore about it.) “Our congregations 
are governed by sessions made up of 
elders. In plain English, that means by 
‘old men sitting down.’” 

“Don’t feel so bad about it,” said the 
Methodist. “The United States has a 
Senate, and the name Senate means ‘a 
gathering of old men.’ ” 

“It does, and it is, and look at it,” said 
the Presbyterian. “I am grateful for 
what new blood does get in down there 
sometimes. But what our brother said 
about living above our names goes for 
my church, too. There is something more 
important about a church than the way 
it’s run, and there is no special reason 
that I can see for advertising the fact, if 
it is a fact, that old folks run it.” 


Strong How, weak What 


“Well, they don’t,” said the Methodist. 
“Some of my best friends are elders, and 
I must say that your elders are getting 
younger every year. But I can see what 
you mean about names. Seems to me my 
own church name suggests a disease— 
Method-ism. It attacks all churches. We 
are strong on How, but weak on What. 
We have Programs and Devices and 
Problems and Techniques, but some- 
times we forget the gospel.” 

“That’s a bright thought,” spoke up 
an Episcopalian. “I agree we are 
all Method-ists nowadays, or we are 
tempted to be. I have seen some Wild- 
about-Method-ists, and Stuck-on-One- 
Method-ists, and Experimental-Method- 
ae 

“What's the special point in your 
name?” asked the very young man 
again. “It’s another I never could spell.” 

“It’s more important than you might 
think,” said the Episcopalian, who hap- 
pened to be High Church. “It means 


‘governed by bishops,’ and that means 
‘furnished with divine authority’; it 
means True Church. Because, without 
the bishop, there is no church.” 

“Oh, come,” said another Episcopa- 
lian, who was also evangelical; “where 
did you attend seminary?” 

While the two brethren went into a 
huddle, a Baptist spoke up, “I admit 
all this. I admit it (maybe few would) 
tor my own people. Baptism is impor- 
tant. I believe it’s vital, and so do you 
all, at least in theory. But it is just the 
beginning of the Christian life. Calling 
a church ‘Baptist’ is like calling a col- 
lege “Matriculation University.” We in 
our church have to live not so much 
above our name as beyond it. We need 
to remember all the time that baptism is 
not the whole of the Christian life. But 
what I am asking is, is there any use in 
criticising our names? We are stuck with 
them, and I am like Mr. McSmith. I 
have no more intention of changing my 
church’s name than I do my own.” 


Too fond of small names 


“That's another trouble,” spoke up a 
man from the (or least a) Church of 
God. “Maybe we fall in love with our 
own names. Maybe we are too fond of 
small names. My church has the best 
name of all” (“I’m not so sure,” mur- 
mured the man from the Church of 
Christ) “but we tend to make a great 
name small by dividing it among so 
many Churches of God.” 

“I do wish,” said a man from the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, “that we could all adopt 
one another's names. Well, not the 
names, but what the names stand for. 
.. » Maybe that would be the way to live 
above our special names. Don’t you all 
want to be what we claim to be— Disci- 
ples? Don’t we all agree that Method is 
not to be sneezed at? Don’t we all envy 
the stability of churches that are ably 
run, whether by elders or bishops or 
whatever? Aren’t we all in debt to 
Luther? Don’t we all want to be churches 
of Christ, churches of God?” 

“Aren't you saying,” said a priest who 
was present, “that what is most needed 
is to be Catholic?” 

“Amen,” said the Presbyterian. “I be- 
lieve in the Holy Catholic Church. But 
with all due respect, Father, I suspect 
your trouble is our trouble. You are too 
much Roman to be Catholic, and I am 
too Genevan, and these other breth- 
ee 

“And maybe,” said a Quaker from 
his corner of the room, “maybe the 
trouble is, we all talk too much. Estab- 
lishing our own claims keeps us from 
facing the claim of God. The voices of 
men and of churches are many; the voice 
of God is one.” 

And a silence fell, as each man medi- 
tated on the Church which is above all 
churches. 
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A GUIDE 
TO BIBLE STUDY 


By Charles Gage Brenneman 





This beok contains the text material of a proven 
i-year course in Bible study for adult classes. Al- 
though one church had six adult Bible classes, four 
sears ago another was organized to use this material. 
In a short time this new class had over 200 members, 
with an average attendance of 155. 

The early pages of this book present a background 
of secular history that serves as an aid to Bible 
study, while the remainder of the book furnishes a 
short Bible history in which beth secular and ecele- 
siastical or spiritual events are discussed in their 
chronological order. This course offers a new and 
interesting approach to Bible study, which is being 
used successfully by many classes and study groups 
as well as by individuals. 


442 Pages Cloth Bound 
6 x 9 inches $3.75 


Sold at Estimated Cost of Printing and Distribution 
at vour Book Store, or Order from The First Presby- 
terian Church, 320 Date St., San Diego, Calif. 
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SEEN AND HEARD 





I THE precarious world of TV pro- 
gramming, comedians have come and 
gone just about as fast as their audience 
ratings rise or fall. Each season brings 
its fresh crop, and these replace or 
augment those whose jokes you are able 
to foretell before the punch line is ever 
reached. In the meantime, the same gag 
files are evidently moved into the quar- 
ters of the newer comics; and we get the 
old jokes refurbished. In the end, each 
funny man somehow resembles the rest. 

Then came George Gobel. His is a 
new, if not very pretty, face on our tele- 
vision screen. And he has up-to-date 
material. Incomparable is a weasel word, 
loosely used in the exaggerated copy of 
press releases. But incomparable is the 
word for George Gobel. He hasn't bor- 
rowed the timing of Jack Benny as did 
Herb Shriner and Jack Paar. Nor has he 
joined the boisterous burlesque of the 
Reds Skelton and Buttons, or Pinky Lee. 
He has avoided the tiring antics of 
Milton Berle and Jackie Gleason. He is 
himself. 

Gobel has a flair for straight-faced 
routines, a keen sense of timing, and an 
easy-going delivery that wins over the 
most reluctant viewers. To see him ex- 
plain the intricacies of an electronic 
brain on Light’s Diamond Jubilee was 
about the funniest thing on our TV set 
this year. And his difficulties on one re- 
cent Saturday night with the squeaky 
silent-butler made wonderful comedy of 
the low-pressure variety. 

Though clever, this newcomer has not 
yet shown any tendencies to be caustic, 
and we hope that he won't. Thus far, 
he’s a good humor-man whose funny 
work reaches even into the commercials 
and the credit lines. 


What’s behind a commercial? For a 
one-minute presentation of the Sunbeam 
frying pan, the studio used up eighty 
pork chops, twelve dozen eggs, twenty 
pounds of bacon, and (we don’t know 
why) ten pounds of cake mix, Just eight 
hours of labor went into this sixty-second 
ad before it was right. 


It is high time that Hollywood wakes 
up to the possibility of producing good 
religious films with a specifically Protes- 
tant treatment. All of us have been say- 
ing this from time to time; but now it 
has been said by an authority. He is 
Henry Endress, producer of the fabu- 
lously successful picture, Martin Luther. 

Admitting that the Roman Catholics 
have done a better job in encouraging 
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the use of priests, nuns, and their cere- 





New-Style Comic 
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George Gobel 


monies in films, this Lutheran church- 
man goes on to point to the vast segment 
of the American population nearly un- 
touched by their slant. He figures that 
more than fifty-million Protestants are 
ready to view intelligent religious films. 

Then Mr. Endress gets down to brass 
tacks: “It’s especially important to real- 
ize that the use of a Bible story, through 
which God is saying something to man, 
is [sometimes] taken by a film producer 
and turned into a five-ring circus that be- 
comes irreligious with its gaudy specta- 
cle, its preoccupation with sex, and in- 
sistence upon turning deep, religious ex- 
perience into adolescent sentimentality. 
Churches simply can’t endorse such 
films, even though there may be much 
good in them, because on the whole 
such films misinterpret religion, cheapen 
it, and tend to destroy in the minds of 
many persons the deep, spiritual lessons 
of Scripture.” 


Selected Short Criticisms 

Two new filmstrips that interpret the 
church’s mission to city people are 
Jimmy Finds City Friends and Dick's 
Discovery. The first is recommended 
for the six-to-twelve age, and the second 
for thirteen to eighteen. Both are well 
written and well photographed. They 
are accompanied by an adequate leaders’ 
guide. Not on a rental basis, either can 
be bought for $3.00 from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service. 

Village of the Poor, a 16 mm. sound 
film, depicts simply and beautifully the 
church’s work in India. The lives of a 
dancer, farmer, and outcaste boy are 
touched by the mission in this convinc- 
ing story. The script and photography 
excel over the acting. Rentals at $8.00 
(or $12.00 for color) at Presbyterian 
Distribution Service. —J. C. WYNN 
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THE CHURCH’S 
FOUR-LETTER MAN 


(Continued from page 9) 


headed by Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, now 
President Eisenhower's pastor, was asked 
to find a successor. 

Eugene Carson Blake at that time 
was completing his tenth year as pastor 
of one of the nation’s leading churches. 
He had the respect and admiration of 
his congregation. Too, he had spent a 
decade in the Presbytery of Los Angeles, 
seeing how congregations could work 
together for the whole Church. He sur- 
prised many of the members of his con- 
gregation, presbytery, and synod—and 
in fact many throughout the whole 
Church—by accepting the nomination 
for Stated Clerk. 

In only three-and-a-half years, Eugene 
Bluke has proved conclusively that he 
is well equipped for the job. 

When the newly elected Stated Clerk 
first entered his office on the fifth floor 
of Philadelphia’s Witherspoon Building 
in June of 1951, there were a lot of un- 
answered questions in the air. The Gen- 
eral Assembly staff wondered how they 
would get along with the rugged, former 
big-church pastor from California. 

At ten-thirty in the morning of the 
first day, Dr. Henry Barraclough, the 
diminutive Yorkshireman who has been 
right-hand man to Stated Clerks for 
more than thirty-two years, took a cup 
of coffee into Dr. Blake’s office. Gene 
Blake looked up. “No, no, Barry, don’t 
bring me the coffee—lead me to it.” From 
that day on, the 10:30 “coffee break” 
became a family custom for the whole 
General Assembly office, from Stated 
Clerk to rookie secretary. 

Gene Blake is a “do-it-yesterday” man. 
This phrase originated with Dr. Blake's 
predecessor once-removed, Dr. Lewis 
Seymour Mudge, who was Stated Clerk 
from 1921 to 1938. “Do it yesterday” 
was Dr. Mudge’s motto, and following 
it made him a peerless administrator. 


The present incumbent, although he 
travels thousands of miles every month, 
sees to it that his voluminous mail 
answered within minutes of his first 
seeing it. This calls for tremendous 
knowledge; a clear, disciplined mind; 
the ability to make up that mind quick- 
ly; and confidence in decisions. Gene 
Blake has these attributes in abundance, 
and what’s more important, he seems un- 
conscious of them. As a friend says, “One 
of the most amazing things about him 
is his combination of self-confidence and 
humility.” Gerie Blake has tackled big 
jobs all his life with sureness and suc- 
cess but as soon as they're over, he moves 
on. Some people spend all their time in 
the trophy room; Eugene Carson Blake 
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spends his time in the field stalking the 
next problem. 

When you're traveling with large 
home-office responsibilities, doing a 
good job depends upon having a good 
home office. The fifth floor of the With- 
erspoon Building is that. Gene Blake has 
an exceptionally able staff who are de- 
voted to him and more than willing to 
handle the vast amounts of work he 
turns over so quickly to them. And in 
Henry Barraclough, the Assistant Stated 
Clerk, Gene Blake has a man who does 
things, in Moderator Ralph Waldo 
Lloyd’s words, “the day before yester- 
day.” 

Dr. Blake also has traveling offices to 
aid him. In October he bought himself 
a leather dispatch case with an ac- 
cordian file marked, “appointments”; 
“homework”; “to read”; “past”; and 
(most important) “dictate.” The case is 
usually full. 

In addition, he has an_ informal 
traveling office which is with him every- 
where. It’s his left-hand coat pocket. 
This office he started when he was in 
Pasadena. It’s usually semi-stuffed with 
appointment cards made up by his sec- 
retary, Miss Mabel Hunt; a tiny, black 
appointment book; and several notes he 
has written to himself. No matter where 
he is, if he remembers something he has 
to do, he writes it down on the nearest 
piece of paper and piles it into the pock- 
et. And, typically, he says, “My theory 
of good administration is knowing how 
to keep the pieces of paper straight.” 


Dr. Glenn Moore, who became secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Church’s Gen- 
eral Council in 1951, and who is one 
of the nation’s top church administrators, 
says of his close friend, “I can remember 
people saying to me more than once, 
‘Gene Blake is a good man.’ And when 
you think about it, that simple descrip- 
tion makes sense. Gene Blake is clear- 
cut. He has integrity of character com- 
bined with utter disdain of sham. He’s 
a man of fundamental goodness.” 

At Pasadena, Dr. Blake was a good 
and trusted friend and pastor to groups 
of older people as well as to lively teen- 
agers. On church picnics he played 
softball and peddled peanuts. With the 
young adults he talked earnestly for long 
hours on basic Christianity. For the older 
adults he conducted retreats and created 
a full church program aimed at almost 
every interest. “Gene was at his best as 
a host,” says former colleague Myron 
Nichols, graciously making his 
guests feel at ease. He has a way of 
making people about him feel important. 
It is no trick—consciously or subcon- 
sciously he just brings out the best in 
them.” 

This gift, which touches almost all 
who know Gene Blake, has enabled him 
to help out in many a tight situation. 
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A Minneapolis man, who himself has been 
hard of hearing for many years, has per- 
fected a remarkably tiny hearing device. 
With this new small device you will hear 
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a clock come to life. You will have clear, 
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In the delicate union negotiations be- 
tween the U.S.A., U.S., and United Pres- 
byterian Churches during the past three 
years, Gene Blake is credited with doing 
a remarkable job of finding common 
ground on many issues. 


Dr. Barraclough, the Assistant Stated 
Clerk, says, “Dr. Blake may become the 
greatest mediator we have ever had in 
our Church. His forte is bringing di- 
vergent points of view together while 
the argument is still going on. That's a 
tremendous asset.” 

But Gene Blake does not dodge a con- 
troversy. As Glenn Moore says, “Gene 
could always be counted upon. If there 
were any unpleasant issues coming up, 
you knew Gene would be around.” 

At the World Council Assembly last 
August, a difference of opinion seemed 

be shaping up between Common- 
wealth Anglicans and the rest of the 
Council about re-electing presidents. 
The Anglicans favored reelection; the 
rest of the Churches seemed either luke- 
warm or opposed. After some debate, 
Eugene Blake asked for the floor and 
made a short maiden speech. 

He stated first that he was in favor of 
rotating the offices. “We will have a great 
loss,” he admitted, “but our loss may 
be greater if we do not get representa- 
tion. I feel our gain will be greater by 
having all churches represented on the 
presidium.” Although there was further 
debate, the majority position had clear- 
ly been stated by the Presbyterian Stated 
Clerk. A new set of presidents was nomi- 
nated and elected. 

Near the end of the Assembly, it ap- 
peared that a resolution protesting the 
persecution of Protestants in Colombia, 
South America, and Spain might be 
ignored by the Council. Presbyterian 
U.S.A. delegate Blake was informed of 
this fact. He helped see to it that the 
Assembly was given the chance to vote 
on this resolution. 

When the resolution came to the floor 
for a vote, it mentioned no specific coun- 
try. Dr. Blake again took the floor to 
remind the Assembly delegates that the 
vesolution had been drawn up as a re- 
sult of protest by Protestant churches in 
Spain and Colombia. And no Presbyte- 
rian churchman will ever forget Dr. 
Blake’s vigorous defense—in speech and 
writing—of the controversial but now- 
famed Presbyterian Letter. 

The new National Council president 
is a vigorous man physically. Most of the 
athletic energy of his younger years is 
channeled into a demanding schedule. 
He still plays golf occasionally and 
shoots between 85 and 95. He is an ex- 


cellent bridge player and is a great base- 
ball and football fan. His teams are the 
St. Louis Cardinals and, of course, the 
Princeton Tigers. He will grandstand 
manage or Monday-morning quarterback 
at the sight of a sympathetic ear. 


The ability to change his pace is a 
vital part of his makeup. Because his 
business is usually so well organized, 
he seems to be able to relax at any 
given moment without a care in the 
world, and to devote his full attention 
to the conversation, game, or trip. When 
he’s on a plane, Henry Barraclough says, 
“He'll pick up a magazine, and _ five 
minutes later he'll be asleep.” 

One activity that keeps him wide 
awake at all times is his television pro- 
gram. Frontiers of Faith has had a stellar 
list of visiting performers and panelists, 
including John Raitt, the star of the 
Broadway hit, Pajama Game, who used 
to sing at the Pasadena Church; Todd 
Duncan, former star of Porgy and Bess; 
Lebanon's great statesman, Dr, Charles 
Malik; and Dr. Frank Graham of North 
Carolina, UN mediator and educator. 
John Foster Dulles was all set to go on a 
couple of months ago but had to go over- 
seas instead. He apologized and asked 
for a raincheck. 

Here again, Gene Blake's innate gra- 
ciousness and interest in people is evi- 
dent. Dr. S. Franklin Mack, director of 
the National Council's Broadcasting and 
Film Commission, says, “Gene is at 
home with all of these people. From 
all I've heard, the network thinks he’s 
wonderful.” Even hard-boiled entertain- 
ment writers have given the Presbyterian 
Stated Clerk good marks. 

Gene Blake enjoys work in television 
but readily admits that it’s far more dif- 
ficult than radio. He likes doing the 
panel show better than the variety pro- 
gram because he isn’t bound so tightly 
by time and cues. The panel show 
started as a “summer replacement” but 
proved popular and was retained to 
alternate with the variety type of tele- 
cast. About TV, Dr. Blake says, “It’s an 
art you never feel you're on top of.” He 
has seen kinescopes of only four of the 
twenty-two shows he has done in the 
past year. He doesn’t deny the fact that 
he’s inclined to be nervous. “A camera,” 
says Gene, “can be a horrible thing, and 
three are three times as horrible.” 

He is spending this month at military 
posts in Okinawa, Korea, and Japan. 
After Christmas, Eugene Carson Blake 
will return to the United States to under- 
take another job requiring determina- 
tion and persistence. And everybody 
who knows him is sure to feel the way 
a Presbyterian layman felt after watch- 
ing the Stated Clerk in action. “He’s a 
natural leader,” said the layman, “just 
as spiritual as he is practical. And he’s 
in the right place for these times.” 
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CHILDREN’S STORY ... 





GREENHORN JIM 


By ENOLA VASTINE FELDMAN 


“Do I have to take the Greenhorn?” 
Donald picked up the lunch he was to 
take to his father. 

“Of course you must. Just because 
Jim has never been on a ranch before is 
no reason you can’t be friends. You can 
show your cousin the coulee on the way 
back, but don’t go down it. Just look,” 
Donald’s mother replied. 

“But he’s so dumb,” muttered Donald. 

When the boys mounted their ponies 
and got started, it seemed that all the 
Greenhorn could do was ask questions. 
He couldn't ride Spot very well, either. 
He had to hang on to the pommel with 
one hand to keep from sliding off. Don- 
ald kicked his horse into a brisk trot and 
led the way across the grasslands to 
where his father was working. 

They drew up beside the fence. Jim 
looked back and exclaimed, “Whee, this 
sure is rough country.” 

Donald’s dad winked an eye. “Sure 
is, boy. Guess you'll have something to 
write home about now.” 

“Tll say!” 

Donald swung Ginger back toward 
the arroyo. Everybody seemed to humor 
the Greenhorn. He ought to take him 
through the coulee. Then he would have 
something to talk about. 

As the two boys jogged toward home, 
Donald reined Ginger in toward the big 
coulee at its widest point. 

Jim whistled. “Say, look at that! Bet 
it’s a mile across.” 

“Naw, I can throw rocks across it.” 

“You can?” Jim’s eyes were big with 
admiration. He edged his pony closer to 
the rim. “It sure is deep.” 

“You'll think so if you get any closer!” 
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His warning came too late. He saw the 
rim start to slide under Spot’s scrambling 
hoofs. In the excitement, Jim pulled the 
wrong rein. Automatically, Donald 
kicked Ginger between the other horse 
and the crumbling edge, forcing him to 
safety. 

Everything would have been all right, 
had not Spot’s threshing feet kicked up 
a large pebble that hit Donald on the 
temple. He felt himself slip from the 
saddle, then he was rolling down the 
steep incline. Presently he hurtled 
through space and came to a sudden 
stop. He choked the dirt out of his mouth 
and forced his eyes open. He had 
lodged against a small tree growing out 
of the canyon wall. There was a drop of 
at least twenty feet below him to the 
rocky coulee bottom. Above was a sheer 
cliff, eight or nine feet high. He was in 
a fix. 

“Donald, Donald, are you all right?” 
The Greenhorn sounded anxious. 

“Yeah, but I need help. Get the rope 
off Ginger’s saddle and drop it over the 
cliff.” 

“Ginger ran away. And Spot doesn’t 
have a rope.” 

Donald thought a moment. “Then I 
guess you'll have to go home and have 
Mother bring a rope.” 

There was no answer, and Donald 
thought he had gone. 

About fifteen minutes later there was 
a queer sound above. “Donald,” called 
Jim. 

“What are you doing?” Donald was 
angry. Jim could have been halfway 
home by now. 

“IT think I can get you out. There’s a 


rock pinnacle here. If it will hold the 
weight of the saddle. . . .” There was a 
clang of metal against stone, then Don- 
ald was surprised to see Spot’s saddle 
dropping over the cliff toward him. 

Jim had spread the saddle out as best 
he could. One stirrup and the cinch dan- 
gled just above his head. The other 
stirrup was fastened over the rock. 

“I'll have to brace it here,” warned 
Jim. “See if you can pull yourself up.” 

Donald grasped the stirrup in one 
hand and the cinch in the other. He 
tugged to be sure it was solid. Taking a 
deep breath he began working himself 
hand over hand up the cliff. In a few 
minutes he was over the rim and safe. 

Donald stretched out to rest while 
Jim resaddled Spot. “How'd you happen 
to think of the saddle?” 

“Boy Scout training. Our scoutmaster 
always told us not to give up in an emer- 
gency until we had tried every possibil- 
ity. I didn’t know the way back to the 
house, so I had to get you out some other 
way. The saddle was the only ‘possibil- 
ity’ I saw.” 

In spite of himself, Donald laughed. 
This solution would never have oc- 
curred to him. 


The two boys mounted Spot and 
started home. Somehow, Donald did not 
mind his cousin’s hands clenched around 
the pommel now. Even if he hadn't 
learned to ride yet, he could use his head. 
“Guess I can’t call you ‘Greenhorn’ any 
more, Jim,” and a good, warm feeling 
washed over him. “Tomorrow I'll show 
you how to rope a calf.” 
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inent and well informed leaders. Mr. Carroll M. Wright, who is 
well known for a quarter of a century of managing Christian 
Endeavor tours, will again be our Tour Director. 

Take the first step NOW toward joining us in this wonder- 
ful experience in travel and Christian fellowship. Mail the 
coupon for full information. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
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Mr. Carroll M. Wright, Director 
Christian Herald Travel Bureau 
27 East 39th Street, Room 210 
New York 16, New York 


The Bible-Land Tour sounds most interesting. | 
might like to consider taking it. Without placing 
me under any obligation, please send me full 
information. 
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Address....... nfesaseiie 
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